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has been aptly called the Georgian, had architec- 
ture sunk to so low an ebb, or public taste so 
nearly approached extinction; and this makes 
our own period appear all the more satisfactory 
in contrast with the gloomiest phase of our art- 
history. But, without comparing the present 
with the more immediate past, and grieving for 
many opportunities missed, we may regard our 
own days as peculiarly the age of the Renaissance 
of art generally, and of architecture especially. 
This alone would confer upon an international 
exhibition of architectural designs an absorbing 
amount of interest ; for it is only by such oppor- 
MONG all the| tunities for comparison as are thus given to us 
ten groups and/ that we can as readily compare ourselves with 
ninety - five|other nations, as we can annually contrast the 
classes int0| works of individuals with each other amotig our- 
which the con-| selves at home. There are, however, limits to 
tents of the Paris | the opportunity now given in Paris, since it is 
Exhibition are | no easy task to place side by side in competition 
divided, perhaps | works which have been designed for dissimilar 
that which will| purposes, and required to comply with very 
be of the great- | varying conditions. The only features in which, 
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Architectural Drawings in the Paris 
Exhibition. 


Fergusson, Pennethorne, and C. Barry; “The 
Manchester Assize Courts,” by Banks & Barry; 
and a “National Institute of Art and Science,” 
by J. B. Waring. There are also many works of 
minor importance, both executed and designed, 
such as churches and private houses, but that we 
have named the most important drawings exhi- 
bited is equivalent to saying that English 
architectural design is rather indicated than 
represented. The architects named display, for 
the most part, only one design each ; other archi- 
tects of note exhibit but their lesser works ; and 
many do not exhibit at all. It is true that inthe 
exhibition of photographs of architectural works, 
this poverty of representation is in some degree 
apologised for; but this is only an indifferent 
apology. 

It is comforting, however, that Mr. Scott 
should have so far remembered his status as an 
Architectural Academician, as to send his “Albert 
Memorial ;” and that one of the best modern 
adaptations of Gothic, the “ Manchester Assize 
Courts,” is exhibited. Both are good drawings, 





est interest to/ as it appears to us it is both possible and may 





and the same may be said of the excellent 





readers is “Class 4. Group 1. Architectural 
Designs and Models.” And not to professional 
readers alone, for in the revival of art that has 


the bulk of our! be profitable to institute a comparison of the | design, well and artistically displayed by Mr- 


architectural designs of different nations, are| Lynn, of the “Sydney Houses of Parliament.” 


the essentially fine-art elements of design and Mr. Brodrick’s “ Leeds Town-hali” says a8 much 
composition, the use of enrichments to develop for classic study of architecture as we could well 





been witnessed in E.ugland during the last 
quarter of a century there is hardly an educated 
man or woman who has not taken some little 
part, either in the general question of taste, the 
parent art of archwology and architecture, or in 


the arrangement of masses and of effect, and say, so long as Mr. Tite withholds his ‘‘ Royal 
the manner in which the designs themselves Exchange,” Mr. Scott his Whitehall Government 
have been placed before us by the instramen- Offices, and the Liverpool Hall of St. George 
tality of drawing. | by Mr. Elmes, is out of the competition. There 

Of the English drawings it is hardly neces- | is not, however, one of the architects named, 


= of the many subdivisions and details into/ sary to speak in detail, so many of them being whose works appear in this collection, who 
which the subject may be arranged. The majority | works already criticised by us, and already could not if he chose have sent half a dozen of 
of us are either Goths or Greeks, consciously | known by many of our readers. Nor is thecollec- his own designs far superior to the one he has 
or unconsciously; and if knowledge and eluca- tion itself of so inviting a character, that with ‘sent; and if the architects who have sent 
tion do not lead to so general a survey of the| the charm of novelty gone, we should be tempted nothing except small photographs perhaps, had 


whole question of architecture, we yet have our 


to go very fully into a consideration of its excel- a mind to form an exhibition of their own 


pig periods of art or varieties of style in|lence. It might have been hoped that even if designs in London, there would be displayed a 
. _ or Classic school which has our| private picture collectors retained possession of better collection of works than is at present 
sympathies ; and when even these do not keenly | the greatest masterpieces of painting produced exhibited in the Champs Elysces. . 


interest us, we agree to hold different opinions as | by our artists, preventing thereby a fall and fair 


Turning from the English to the French draw- 


— comparative beauty of the square or round | representation of the British school in the exhi- ings, we cannot help being impressed with the 
abacus, split ourselves into parties about vest-| bition, we should retrieve our position to some same difference in scale as is to be seen in the 


ments or mural decoration, or disagree in our | extent by the display it was in our power to oil paintings of the two nations. 


After the 


views concerning the method in which the “ five | make in the department of architecture. Though French paintings the English seem miniatares ; 
orders, _or any portion of them, may be em-| it is only by permission of the purchasers of a and when we have examined the pretty-looking 
ployed — designing the fagade of a building. | painter’s works, that he can hope to be efficiently | drawings of our own countrymen, the immense 
This, if it show nothing else, proves that the represented in an international competition, the and powerful works in the French Architectural 
progress and development of architecture and its | architect is under no such difficulty. By his Gallery are the more striking. We cannot be 
subordinate arts is becoming, however slowly, @| own wish he can either display the evidences of prevented from admiring the pleasant water- 


question of some interest among educated people 
in England. 

Apart from the historical interest and value 
of architectural remains, which make their study 
attractive to the scholar or antiquary, there is so 
great an amount of information on subjects cor- 
relative to be obtained by archwological in- 
quiries, that we cannot become well informed in 
the past history of our country without absorb- 
ing in the process enough knowledge of archi- 
tecture to make us latent if not active archxo- 
logists. It has fallen to the lot alao of this 
century to have both the task of restoring a 
large number of the architectural monuments of 
the past, and of supplementing them by new 
erections required for the present and the future. 
Thus a large proportion of the great cathedrals 
and parish churches of England have been and 
will be restored in this century, and all those 
important public and civil buildings required 
either by the national administration in the 
metropolis, or by municipal bodies in the large 
provincial cities, will also be the work of the 
nineteenth century in which we live. The only 
parallel period to this in this respect in English 
history is the fifteenth century, as the union of 
Perpendicular with Norman architecture dis- 
plays in so many of our cathedrals; but not 
even the fifteenth century, nor any other epoch 
in our history can vie with the present age in 
the number or extent of the public buildings 
erected, nor exhibit so rapid an elevation of 
taste. At no previous era to that which 





skiil in design, or withhold them; and consider-| colour drawings with their bright foliage and 
ing the paucity in the collection of really good clear skies, rustic figures or prancing horse- 
architectural designs which have been pro-| women in the foreground, with which our 
duced by living men comparatively recently, countrymen appeal to us when they bring for- 

ward perspectives of their designs; but as a 


and are known to be now in existence, it would 
seem to be undeniable that our English archi- | style of conveying to us the actual architecture 


tects have not cared to be represented in the ex- and composition of a building, the geometric 
hibition, either as a school or as individuals. This | drawings on a large scale adopted by the French 
is the more to be regretted, because we are accus- | architects seem to us preferable. The English, 


tomed to suppose we havethe best grounds for be- 
lieving that in architecture we hold no secondary 
position in Europe. The work of restoration has 
been an archzxological school for our architects, 
and the numerous competitions for important 
public buildings have tested their powers of de- 
sign and drawing. The condition of architectural 
design in England is a sufficient proof that both 
of these influences have been felt and have borne 
fruit. Our display of works in the Paris Exhi- 
bition, as we said before the collection was sent 
off, gives but a very indifferent impression of the 
actual practice of architecture, and conveys a 
very false one of its study asafineart. Of large 
works either completed or in process of erection 
our architects have but a scant show, the princi- 
pal of these being Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Assize 
Courts at Manchester,” Mr. Scott’s “ Albert 
Memorial,” “ Designs for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Sydney,” by Mr. Lynn, Mr. E. M. 
Barry’s “ Restoration of St. Stephen’s Crypt,” 
and Mr. C. Brodrick’s “Town-hall at Leeds.” 
Of designs not carried out, there are the “ Albert 


however, were not allowed space for such a dis- 
play. It is somewhat instructive, also, to see 
how the disposition to draw the figure, and in- 
dalge in pleasant bits of colour which our archi- 
tects exhibit in the landscape accessories of 
their designs, the French architects, who evi- 
dently have the same desire, apply to the 
enrichment of their composition by sculpture 
and its decoration polychromatically. The 
thought rather forces itself upon us that in the 
interpretation of a design and in its composition, 
the figure-drawing should be the architect’s own 
work, and not that of the colourist, who under- 
takes to present the perspective in a charming 
manner to the public eye; and that it would be 
somewhat the better for architecture as a fine 
art if the figures formed a permanent part of 
the composition, designed, therefore, with be- 
coming seriousness, and not be representations 
of passing spectators on the road in front of the 
building, or groups of picturesque figures sur- 
veying the interior. 

Let us take, as an example of French compo- 





Memorial” drawings of Messrs. Donaldson, 


sition, the design for “wne salle des fetes 7— 
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No. 880, by M. H. P. Picq, which is a longitudinal 
section of Renaissance interior, showing the 
composition in form and colour. As a picture, 
it is not to be compared to many drawings in 
the English department ; but then examine it as 
an architectural composition, and see how the 
artist who designed the buildings revels in the 
decoration of it by his powerfal figure-drawing 
and his love of chaste and harmonious colour- 
ing. Such a building as this is a design for, 
does not exist in England at the present time, 
the only approach to it being the interior of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, which, however, is far 
beneath it in general composition, in richness of 
effect, and in sculptured and coloured decora- 
tion. Here all the artist’s love for colour and 
the enrichment obtained by introducing the 
hnman figure, finds vent in his elaboration of 
this design, and is not thrown away, architectu- 
rally speaking, upon purple skies or charming 
equestrians. The drawings under the number 
870, by Lamerire, of the Church of St. John, 
are also examples of a thoroughly conscientious 
study of architecture, betraying a mastery of all 
elements of art, arrangement of masses, contrast 
of form, grouping in pleasing harmony of the 
various modes of enrichment; and, taken 
together, they form a perfect example of design, 
in which the architect assumes and maintains 
his true position of the master-mind, equal to 
the task of not only providing the framework of 
a building, but of clothing it with its minister- 
ing subordinate arts. Especially among the 
numerous drawings exhibited by this architect 
are the two large perspectives and one large 
section, to illustrate this design for the Church 
of St. John. They are worthy to be made 
standands to convey to students an idea of what 


design is capable, and to show to what perfec- | 


tion srchitectural drawing may be brought, by a 
thorovgh mastery of its elements. 

M. Hénard exhibits three designs, two of 
which, Nos. 863 and 864, appear to us as re- 
markable for purity of taste as they are excel- 
lent in draughtmanship. The latter, a monu- 
ment to commemorate the friendship of all 
nations, is particularly worthy of the student’s 
careful examination, on account of its quiet 
power in design and its masterly qualities of 
drawing. It is to be regretted that so apocry- 
phal a subject should be identified with this 


carefully thought-out production, showing the 
actual condition of the temple, and its restora- 
tion, in an excellent series of drawings. As a 
monument of labour, the immense pen-and-ink 
drawing, by M. Fruchy, of the Abbaye Royale 
of St. John Desbiques, at Soissons, is worthy of 
a passing glance; and if the English architec- 
tural student wishes to leave the French Court 
with a little less keen sense of his own defi- 
ciency than he otherwise ought to, he should 
wind up by examining the Engineers’ Cathedral 
of M. Boileau. This triangular iron house of 
cards will bring back to his memory some of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of his own country, 
and his final conviction will be that, however 
weak and powerless his art-education may 
have been, and how proved it is to be so may be 
seen by these French drawings, there is one 
thing which his countrymen can do now, as they 
did in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and that is to build a Christian church, or cathe- 
dral, better than the Frenchmen, over whose 
other works he has lost his patriotism in admi- 
ration. 

It is acurions phase in the architecture of 
two nations that, although for many centuries 
the French were as great believers in Gothic 
art as the English, yet, from a certain time, 
which we cannot exactly fix, the one drifted as 
steadily in a classic direction as the other did 
Gothically. How far asunder this drifting has 
|taken them may be indicated by the two col- 
‘lections of architectural designs in this exhi- 
hibition. There is scarcely a design in the 
| English department worthy of long scrutiny 
|where its author has attempted Italian or 
| Renaissance treatment; on the other hand, we 
may say exactly the same of pointed archi- 
tecture in the French department. Moreover, 
just as we seem in England to have settled the 
question of the adaptability of Gothic to large 
public buildings, the French appear to have 
given up thinking of it, except as a defunct 
style. Even where they attempt it, the com- 
positicn is essentially Italian in general effect, 
, and the details very Moorish in treatment. 

Next to the French drawings, the architec. 
tural designs of the little kingdom of Belgium 
stand foremost in merit. Curiously enough, 
also, the classic spirit is not so observable here 
/as in her French neighbour's works. There 





j 


excellent design; and we do hope that before | appears to be about an equal devotion to both 
the lion and the lamb lie down together, this | styles in the Belgian drawings, with a preference 
monument may be adopted to commemorate a as in England, for Gothic in ecclesiastical build- 
less abstract idea, in a concrete form. The for-| ings. The drawings are neither upon so large 
mer of these drawings, No. 863, is a large detail, | a scale as the French, nor are they so excellent 
some 12 ft. high, of a single bay in the fagade of | as compositions, and, in addition, there are very 
a Parisian house, and the large scale upon which | few of them. But the designs for the churches 
it is drawn enables us to obtain a very accurate | of SS. John and SS. Nicholas at Brussels, and 
idea of the effect of the design. It is both re-| SS, Peterand PaulatChatelet, by M.E.Carpentier, 
fined and bold, well composed, and, remember- | are very creditable productions. The former, in 
ing the limitations, very original. How few of | a style of Gothic which, ‘had it been the work of 
the designs which appear good and charac- , an Englishman, would have been developed into 
teristic in the pretty perspectives of our English | geometric Gothic, and the latter would have be- 
school would bear the severe anatomisation of |come in like manner First Pointed. There is, 
their features to which this large geometric | however, something about modern Continental 
drawing would subject them! And yet how) Gothic which refuses to be classified in our own 
valuable is the test thus applied, both to the/| terms, and is as unlike also the Mediwval style 
architect and the public. From such a detail as| of France or Belgium. The Chatelet church is 
this, drawn and coloured like it, we can see the |the more refined and effective of these two 
effect of every detail in the whole building, and | designs, the tracery of the other being scant and 


many an error which becomes evident for the | 
first time in the completed building would be | 
detected in the large-scaled drawing before it | 
became irrevocable. 

Another French architect, of whose works 
the nation may well be proud, is M. Questel. | 
His designs for the library and the mansion- 
house (as we should say), at Grenoble, seem to 
unite those usually divorced characteristics of 
skilful planning and pleasing tout enseinble, 
whilst the same universality of powers in artistic 
design and enrichment of parts, noticed of other 
architects, is eminently noticeable in his works. 
We confess to liking his interiors better than 
his exteriors, and his large geometric drawings 
show his great skill in composition better than 
the somewhat hastily executed perspective views 
which accompany them. 

The collection of French architectural designs 
includes also, among others worthy of study, the 
complete drawings for Prince Napoleon’s Pom- 
peian House, by M. Normand; the Chateau of 
Liancourt, by the same; a design for a school of 
art, by M. Huot (and what the French do in 
the way of art schools may be worthy of in- 
quiry in England), and many extensive essays 
in the restoration of ancient works, apparently 
studies, or diploma drawings by students. 
Among the latter the restoration of the Temple 

Hercules, at Tivoli, by M. Thierry, seems a 


not graceful,—too much like windows cut from 


pasteboard. Something about both of these) 


works suggests practice in a foreign style, to 
which the architect has not yet become accus- 
tomed. We saw the same kind of feeling in our 
own Gothic, thirty years ago, only that with us 
our designs were the productions of men learn- 
ing to become artists, whilst M. Carpentier starts 
on his revivalism with finished power as an 
artist. The design for a cathedral or church, by 
M. Leon Sieyes, is another effort in Pointed 
architecture, which has many excellent features 
also. The new Bourse, for Brussels, which is 
simply a Classic temple, portico and all, better 
represents the powers of M. Sieyes, and his 
drawings of the national monument to King 
Leopold I. afford illustrations of a powerful 
mastery of drawing and colouring, as well as 
skill in composition. 

“The Chateau,” by Vanhouleyben, a coloured 
perspective drawing, is perhaps the most pic- 
turesque of the Belgian buildings, and may be 
well compared with similar drawings in the 
English department, such as “Orchard Leigh, 
Somersetshire,” by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, with 
“Hemsted House,” “ Chilham Castle,” and 
“Taverham Hall,’ by Mr. D. Brandon. In 
domestic architecture of castles and halls we 
might have shown greater felicity than we have 
“done, though, as we have before remarked, 








England could have placed herself in the first 
position in architectural design generally, had 
she been so minded, however painfully inferior 
she must have been in the mere technical practice 
of architectural drawing, as compared with the 
French. 

How comes it that these Belgian architectural 
drawings are ignored in all the catalogues ? 

Of the drawings exhibited by other nations, 
perhaps the most important are those which illus- 
trate the design for the Hdtel de Ville at Berlin, 
by M.H. Waeseman. The design itself is acom- 
paratively plain and meagre composition, having 
semicircular and segmental windows and doors, 
its good points being the skilfal use of construc. 
tional ornament, especially inthe cornice. Eight 
very large drawings and a model also, do perhaps 
more than justice to the composition, which can 
be thoroughly well understood from them, and 
in this respect the group of both drawings and 
model are deserving of attention. The very 
elaborate “Zion’s Church, at Berlin,” by M. Orth, 
a sort of Romanesque design, having semi- 
circular windows, enriched with tracery, the 
latter feature showing very comically, is also well 
illustrated by four large drawings and a model. 
The groining of this church is both skilfal in 
construction, and very tasteful in ornamentation, 
though the purely architectural or sculptured 
ornament in other parts of the construction is 
scanty and poor. 

The Netherlands are not badly represented 
by M. Cuypers, who exhibits designs for three 
churches, as well as one for the King William 
Museum at Amsterdam; the latter profusely 
illustrated by many large drawings. One de- 
sign for a church, by a Netherland architect, 
M. Van Sooden, is interesting as showing the 
use of coloured brick internally, instead of 
polychromatic decoration, — a custom much 
affected by one class of architects of the Eng- 
lish school. 

Of the many other architectural works scat- 
tered about in various parts of the building it is 
not our intention more fully to speak, than to 
say that those from Spain and Portugal are 
interesting, as displaying a peculiarly distinct 
national type. 

Many other countries besides Eagland have 
shown an apathy on the subject of architectural 
design in this department of their display ; 
though whether they have as little canse for it 
as we have, it is impossible for us to say. 

We cannot say much for the elliptical plan of 
the building for the Exhibition, so far as the 
arrangement of the architectural drawings is 
concerned. The English drawings are in a 
miserable little place, away from the great 
gallery, whilst of other nations, some have to be 
content with the vestibules and passages be- 
tween one gallery and another; and many draw- 
ings are in the open air, under cover of the 
piazza round the central garden. In contrast 
with this the majority of the French works have 
the same sort of accommodation as is given to 
their paintings and sculpture, in the same broad 
well-lighted gallery range. 

The verdict on the art display of our country 
is already being given against us, and with some 
show of reason. However much the Exhibition, 
as far as we are concerned, is a success a8 a trade 
advertisement, and in displaying the several 
branches of industrial manufacture we have be- 
fore noticed, it is not a complete representation of 
the position of the fine arts architecture, painting, 
and sculpture amongst us, and for all this, either 
the management or the several professions are 
responsible, jointly or separately. Whichever it 
may be, the position we achieved in 1862 asa 
nation not wholly of shopkeepers, but with a 
taste for art as well, is sadly jeopardised. What 
have the painters, sculptors, and architects of 
England to say to the position of the English 
artistic name now ? Is there no explanation for 
our deficiency ? and, if nct, have we no cause for 
regret ? 

Be this as it may, knowing what we do know 
of English art, we are as little disposed to be 
discouraged by our want of success in the com- 
petitions as we should be warranted in describ- 
ing the Exhibition, in the painting, architectural, 
and sculpture department of the British section, 
as a fair representation of English art, admir- 
able as many of the individual specimens are. 








New Drinxinc Fountarx.—A fountain has 
been erected in Broad-street, St. Giles’s, by the 
Drinking Fountain Association. It is com 
of red granite, and has a dog-trough attached. 
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ARCHAOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


THE excavations begun some three years ago by 
an enterprising proprietor in a garden to the 
south of the Antonine Therma have lately 
claimed special attention, thanks to the most 
interesting of the discoveries here realised. It 
socn became evident that the ruins here brought 
to light, at considerable depth below the culti- 
yated soil, must be those of an extensive and 
splendid palace, no doubt more aneient than 
Caracalla’s Thermee, and sacrificed 
so as to form a mere substruction to those later 
buildings of such vast extent. Reference to 
history soon established the fact that this 
patrician residence belonged to a well-known 
personage, of whom both poets and historians 
speak, namely, Asinius Pollio, an orator and 
author, the friend of Augustus, of Virgil and 
Horace, Proconsul in Spain, and in the year of 
Rome, 714, raised to the Consulate, not the 
least of whose merits, certainly, was this, that 
he founded near the Atrium of Liberty, restored 
also by his means, the first Greek and Latin 
library opem to the public in Rome. The first 
treasure brought to light among the ruins of this 
palace was a Mosaic pavement, that covers a 





spacious area, representing, in black and white, 
figures of Tritons, Nereids, and other mytho- | 
logic creatures of the deep, the adornment, | 
it seems, of an hypzthrai court, for there. 
is no trace of roofing above. Off this open | 
different chambers, all found filled with soil or | 
débris; and above extends another story more 
ruinous, with other mosaic pavements in a frag- 
mentary state, geometric in designs, northward | 
of that open court, and immediately under the 
stupendous Antonine buildings. But all pre- 
viously discovered was surpassed in interest by 
the chamber, scarce ruinous, opened near one 
angle of the mosaic-paved area, and recognised | 
as the chapel of the domestic Lares, still covered 
by its high-hung vault, and still retaining its 
altar in the midst, with a kind of semi-circular 
predella, no doubt for supporting the little 
images of those household gods. Around the | 
walls we here see a series of paintings, figures of | 
various size, that apparently belong to different | 
periods, in part effaced, but, in what remains, | 
are so beautiful, so distinguished by grace and | 
vivacity, as to deserve place among the very | 
best among known examples of antique Roman 
art inthis walk,—superior, indeed, to all others yet 
included in this range as known to us moderns, | 
with sole exception of the exquisite mythologic | 
paintings combined with stucco reliefs, in the | 
subterranean tomb-chambers on the Latin Way. | 
Beside the doorway we recognise Harpocrates, | 
laying one finger on his lips, and the dog-headed 
Anubis—proof of the fashionable prevalence of 
Egyptian worship in Rome at the period to 
which these pictures belong; on one side, an 
impressive scene that seems intended for Ceres 
before the throne of Pluto in search of her lost 
Proserpine; the majestic goddess, with a torch, 
or, rather, candelabrum in her hand, approach- 
ing the throne, on which is seated a female, in 
commanding attitude, probably deprived of the 
companion-figure, Pluto, once by her side ; oppo- 
site, three figures, the central evidently Mercury, 
the others not easily to be recognised, but all 
graceful in so far as time has spared them to our 
gaze. On the side facing the entrance is a more 
important group of several figures, unfortunately 
still less complete, among which we perceive 
one in Phrygian cap, and tanic (perhaps Paris) ; 
one pouring from a vase into a goblet held by 
a female ; two youthful riders on steeds that seem 
ascending at a gallop up steep declivities, at the 
opposite sides, and whom we may suppose to be 
Castor and Pollux; also, near one of those 
riders, a head, evidently severed from its body, 
no doubt intended for that of Orpheus, borne 
along the stream of the Hebras, after the poet’s 
hapless fate at the hands of the Thracian Bac- 
chante. On a frieze below these are animals,— 
two stags, and the wolf giving suck to Romulus 
and Remus, alone remaining of a series perhaps 
once more varied than we now see. Other 
graceful figures in separate panels,—females 
carrying pater, caskets, or other sacred 
objects ; above this, on another pile, fruits and 
flowers, and a pretty design, more than once 
repeated, of a flute wreathed with flowers, &e., 
are evidently of earlier date than the rest, being 
painted on a stucco surface, over which is laid 
the stucco on which we see those larger groups, 
and which seems to have been peeled away from 
the lower compartment adorned with the single 
figures, &c. On the pavement, which is of plain 





black and white mosaic, without designs, lie 


strewn fragments of the vaulted roof, that has ap- 
parently been broken in by violence, in order to fill 
this interior, when the buildings of the Therma 
were erected above; and these débris show us 
that the vault also was entirely painted over, a 
few figures of animals being still seen on its 
stuccoed surface. A roofless vestibule, leading 
into the Lararium, has its walls also painted, 
with figures on panels, Bacchante, sacrificial 
ministers, animals, &c., so inferior to those in 
the chapel that we must refer them to a much 
later period, and need not give much time to 
consider their claims. The unique importance 
attaching to this discovery is, that it shows us, 
and for the first time, the Roman domestic 
chapel for the genial worship of those guardian 
deities, retaining all its art-decoration and its 
altar, scarcely ruinous, for the bloodiess sacrifice 
offered to them. 

But as to the altar, we observe that it is 
obviously a later adjunct, not entering into the 
original plan of this interior ; and therefore are 
we led to conclude that the dedication as a 
Lararium was subsequent to some other uses for 
which the same site once served. 

The manner in which the possessions of 
Pollio were made to yield to the purposes of 
Caracalla, appears from the fact that the cele- 
brated ‘Toro Farnese” (the group of Dirce 
tied to the horns of the bull), removed from the 
Therme to Naples, is among the many seulp- 
tures mentioned by Pliny as seen in the villa of 
that patrician before its transfer to the imperial 
buildings. 

The vast adjacent Therm have been, for 
many years, left an unexplored field, save by the 
tourists who are daily wandering about in the 





endeavour to distinguish Tepidariam, Frigida- 
rium, and Sudatorium among these greatest of 
Roman ruins. 
without surprise, of works initiated by Govern- 


But of late we have heard, not | sufliciently comprehensive. 


strengthened by careful study, he infused the 
spirit of Greek art into masterpieces all his own. 
His character as a man was in unison with his 
attributes as an artist,—beautiful in its simpli- 
city and truthfulness, noble in its dignity and 
elevation.” 





PUBLIC MORTUARY HOUSES. 


SoMETHING is again being said as to the 
urgent necessity that exists for the establish- 
ment of places for the reception of the dead pre- 
viously to burial—a want you have long urged 
and illustrated in the Builder. You bave shown 
in your admirable papers on the subject the 
miserable condition in which many thousands 
are living around us,—families confined to a 
single room, and, in many cases, but one 
room for several families, amidst squalor and 
every other evil condition. This sad state of 
things culminates when death takes place, more 
especially death from infectious disease, the dead 
bodies lying for days in immediate contact with 
the living ; a battle of life with death distressing 
to the last degree.* Here certainly is some- 
thing which requires amendment. With respect, 
also, to the bodies of suicides, or persoms meeting 
accidental or violent deaths. If in respectable 
houses, keeping the body and holding the inquest 
there, is a distressing nuisance ; in the dwellings 
of the poor, besides the before-mentioned objec- 
tion, it is often no small trial for coroner and 
jury to penetrate the filthy slums they are re- 
quired to visit; whilst the deposit of the body at 
a tavern is unseemly, and open to many grave 
objections ; this is a thing, too, requiring attention 
and alteration. In the Sanitary Act something is 
intended to amend this state of things, but it is not 
Clause 27 states,— 


« Any nuisance authority may provide a proper place 


ment to excavate near one end of the immense | for the reception of dead bodies, aud where any such place 


central hall (the Tepidarium); and the other | 
day was reported a treasure-trove here also, | 
namely, a torso, in Greek marble, of a male | 
figure, conjectured by some to be a Hercules ; by | 
others, a Discobolus: the anatomic development | 
indeed fine, indicative of extraordinary strength, | 
but characterised by manly grace, and giving the | 
idea of youth; and as yet this precious frag- | 
ment is left standing near the spot where it was | 
dug up, awaiting the decision of authorities as | 
to its future place. For the rest, these workg in | 
the Thermz have only brought to light some 
pavement of large tiles laid along two levels, | 
and which, being bounded by a brick wall not 
correspondent to that of the Tepidarium itself, 
that rises above, we might suppose belonged to 
the area of a bath for several persons, into which 
would have been descent by steps. 

Among items of news in this walk, we have 





to report the continuance of the diggings at the 
Station of the Vigilesin Trastevere, and henceforth 
at the charge of Government, which has taken | 
them from the private hands first engaged, and | 
ordered the demolishing of some paltry houses, 
in order to extend them over a wider area. 
The works, also carried on by Government, on | 
the Palatine (beyond the estate purchased by | 
the French Emperor for the well-known under- 

taking in Frenck interest) had been long sus- 

pended, but are now, though not very vigorously, 

again in progress. We are glad to find that Mr. 

J. H. Parker has, at last, obtained the permission, 

first half-granted, then refused outright, to have 

photographs taken in the Catacombs from the 

more curious Christian paintings and other 

details for the work he is preparing on Roman 

antiquities; his assistant-artist, Mr. Smeaton, 

a Canadian, having already begun, and very well, 

to execute this series. 

The monument to Mr. Gibson has been just 
erected in the Protestant cemetery, consisting of 
a plain erect slab, with a classic frieze and aute- 
fixes at the summit (a detail taken from a sketch 
left by the great sculptor), and the relief bust in 
a circlet, as to which we must correct our former 
report, having since learnt that, though the late 
Mr. Spence did indeed begin a likeness he had 
intended to present to the executors for this 
monument, he destroyed his first attempt, be- 
cause dissatisfied, and unfortunately did not live 
to complete another ; and that the portrait ac- 
tually in its place, which is at once recognisable, 
was made by an Italian pe ae — 
epitaph, obligingly suppli y d Bulwer 
Sesame at the request of Mr. Penry Williams, is 
as follows :—“To the memory of John Gibson, 
sculptor, R.A., born at Conway, 17th June, 1778, 








died at Rome, where he had resided forty-eight 
years, 27th January, 1866. His native genius 


has been provided, and any dead body of one who has 
died of any infectious disease is retained in a room in 
which persons live or sleep, or any dead body, which is in 
such a state as to endanger the heaith of the inmates of 
the said house or room, is retained in such house or room, 
any justice may, on a certificate signed by a legally 
qualified medical practitioner, order the body to be re- 
moved to such proper place of reception at the cost of the 
nuisance authority, and direct the same to be buried 


| within a time to be limited by such order; and unless the 


friends or relations of the deceased undertake to bury the 
body within the time so limited, and do bury the same, it 
shall be the duty of the relieving oflicer to bury such body 
at the expense of the poor-rate, but any expense so in- 


| curred may be recovered by the relieving officer in a sum- 


mary manzer from any person legally liable to pay the 
expense of such burial.” 

Clause 28 says,—“ Any nuisance authority 
may provide a proper place (otherwise than at 
a workhouse or at a mortuary house as lastly 
hereinbefore provided for) for the reception of 
dead bodies for and during the time required to 
conduct any post-mortem examination ordered by 
the coroner of the district or other constituted 
authority, and may make such regulations as 
they may deem fit for the maintenance, support, 
and management of such place; and where any 
such place has been provided, any coroner or 
other constituted authority may order the re- 
moval of the body for carrying out sach post- 
mortem examination and the removal of such 
body, such costs of removal to be paid in 
the same manner and out of the same fund 
as the cost and fees for post-mortem examina- 
tions when ordered by the coroner.” It appears 
to me that it should be made compulsory on the 
parish officers to provide mortuary houses not 
only (as appears to be contemplated in the Act) 
for the bodies of those dying from infectious 
disease, but updn a doctor’s certificate, of all 
bodies which otherwise would lie in crowded 
rooms amongst the living. The removal, of 
course, to be condacted with decent solemnity. 
In conjunction with the before - mentioned 
mortuary house there should be another for 
bodies awaiting post-mortem examination and 
inquiry, and a fitting building annexed for 
holding the coroner's court and for the residence 
of attendants. 

There can be no doubt but that the removal of 
the dead from the stifling atmosphere of the 
dens where so many of our poor reside would 
in its tendency to stay disease be a great public 
benefit. 

The necessity, too, of fitting places for holding 
post-mortem examinations, and the requisite ac- 
commodation in connexion with the mortuary 
building for holding the inquest, is very plain ; 
but from the supineness of many, and the direct 
opposition to alteration and improvement in 


* See sketch, &c., “‘The Dead and the Living,” vol. 
xxiii., p. 825, and others previously. 
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others holding parish authority, unless there is 
higher and more direct influence exercised than 
that of a “ nuisance board,” no improvement is 
likely to take place: the law will remain a dead 
letter. 

One hopeful sign is at least visible. At Liver- 
pool the subject of the mortuary chamber has 
attracted attention, and Mr. Robert Hutchinson 
has generously offered to defray the expense of 
such a building. 

I beg to submit to you a plan and section of 
what I think is required. I propose that the 
mortuaries and inquest-room be lighted and 
ventilated from above. Over the rooms for 
witnesses and coroner would be apartments for 
the attendants. The now disused churchyards 
might profitably and properly be turned to ac- 
count as the site of such buildings. 

By bringing together such bodies as require 
inquest, the coroner’s duties will be much 
lightened. He will not have to go to different 
parts of the parish for individual cases, sum- 
moning so many different juries. One jury will 
be able to dispose of a number of cases. 

Puitie E. Masey, 








AN ARCHITECTURAL NOTICE OF ST. 
JOHN’S PRIORY, CLERKENWELL.* 


Tux story of the religious knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem (as well as that of the Knights 
Templars) has been so often told, and is so well 
known, as to render a repetition unnecessary. 
Some authors have entered so enthusiastically 
into the exploits of the knights as to lose sight 
of the buildings belonging to the Priory, and 
allude to them in a very cursory manner. 
Beyond the mention of the church by old John 
Stow, the tailor, in 1598, who naturally raises 
curiosity by his statement that “the great 
bell-tower was a most curious piece of work- 





* By Mr. W. Pettit Griffith, F.8.A., read at the 
Charterhouse, before the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society. 
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manship, graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the 
great beautifying of the city,” there is not 
much reliable information on the subject. The 
object of the present paper is to place on record 
certain facts and data connected with the Priory 
buildings, the result of discoveries and observa- 
tions made during a residence of many years on 
the site of the Priory. 

The Priory was founded about A.D. 1100 by 
Jordan Briset and Muriell his wife, near “ unto 


in the county of Kent. 


with this once important religious military in- 
stitution are the southern entrance, known as 
St. John’s Gate, and the church : these are both 
situated in St. John’s-equare, which latter, in 
old maps, is called St. John’s Priory. St. John’s- 
square was the Priory-court, and bounded by 
the ancient buildings. In Robert Seymour’s 
Survey, 1735, it is named “St. John’s-court, 
vulg. St. Jones’s, St. John’s-square.” The en- 
closure walls can still be traced on the north, 
south, east, and west sides; and the modern 
dwellings in St. John’s-square are mostly built 
upon the old rubble walls of the hospital : frag- 
ments of the ancient buildings are frequently 
discovered. 

The north boundary comprised the north 
postern and the Priory buildings and walls, ex- 
tending from the north postern westward towards 
Red Lion-street ; and from the north postern 
eastward towards St. John’s-street. The founda- 
tions of the Priory buildings and walls form the 
foundations of the cellars under No. 19, and the 
basements of Nos. 21 and 22 on the north side 
of St. John’s-square. An opening was made in 
the basement-wall between Nos. 19 and 20, St. 
John’s-square, on September 12th, 1851, and 
the wall was found to be 7 ft. thick, and formed 
of squared stone on the outer or north side, and 
chalk rubble within. Some of the stones had 
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been used for windows, &c. One stone was 
exactly similar in nature to the mantel stone 
found in the cellar by St. John’s Gate, and was 
covered with black shining flinty particles, as if 
it had been subjected to fire. This wall was 
close by the northern postern. There are still 
in existence beneath the houses on the east side 
of the above postern, walls 7 ft. in thickness, 
and containing splayed openings. . 
In tunnelling beneath No. 46, St. John’s- 


Clarke’s Well”? (now Clerkenwell), in the reign | square, for the main drainage, in August, 1863, 
of Henry I. Ten acres of land were purchased | solid concrete foundations of priory buildings had 
for the above purpose, of the adjoining Priory | to be cut through. The distance from the sur- 
of St. Mary; and for those ten acres twenty | face of St. John’s-square to the bottom of the 
acres were given in his lordship of Willinghale, | concrete was 26 ft. 


We are informed from the minute-book of the 


The two principal objects of interest connected | Commissioners for Paving, &c., the parish of St. 


John, Clerkenwell,* that permission was granted 
on May 19th, 1780, to Mr. Gabriel Gregory, the 
proprietor of the house adjoining (then about to 
be rebuilt), at the south-west corner of 
Jerusalem-passage, to take down the north 
postern and thereby leave the south entrance to 
the above passage “open from the ground to 
the sky.” The north postern was therefore 
covered, and, by the plan in the commissioners 
book, it appears to have been 17 ft. 10 in. long 
(inside measure), and 10 ft. 1 in. wide at the 
south end, and 10 ft. 9 in. at the north end, and 
enclosed next St. John’s-square by a light en- 
closure with a gate 10 ft. 7 in. high, and at the 
other (north) end by a gate 5 ft. 5 in. wide and 
8 ft. high. This was an outer gate in the north 
boundary-wall, which latter was 3 ft. 6 in. im 
thickness at this part. ‘ 
The Priory was enclosed on the south side 
from St. John’s-street (eastward) towards Red 


| Lion-street (westward), with St. John’s-gate in 


the centre. Of the southern boundary there are 
St. John’s-gate and 67 ft. of wall extending west- 
ward from the gate remaining. : 

Of the eastern boundary, Hollar has given & 
view as it appeared in 1661. It portrays the 





* The first meeting of this Commission was held on 
May 13th, 1771, Sir George Booth, 


bart., in the chair. 
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east end of St. John’s Church, with the Hospital- 
gardens and boundary-wall ; all of which faced 
St. John’s-street. 

Regarding the westward boundary, there are 
remains of the old Priory-wall in Ledbury-place, 
being also the west garden-wall of Bishop Bur- 
nett’s house, and in the west-garden-wall of 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s house, which adjoins Burnett’s 
house soushward, and in Red Lion Mews or 
Yard: all these portions remaining formed a 
continuous wall, and was the western boundary. 

Cromwell mentions a circumstance which oc- 
curred in November, 1826, which seems to esta- 
blish the probability that, previously to 1381, 
when the hospital was destroyed by Wat Tyler, 
its buildings extended southward beyond the 
present gate. 

In excavating the ground on the east side of 
John’s-lane, for the purpose of making a new 
opening into the sewer beneath, the workmen 
came to a wall between 4 ft. and 5 ft. thick, 
which crossed the lane from east to west, and, 
there can be little doubt, both from its situation 
and strength, formed part of the original erec- 
tion of the Hospitallers. This idea receives 
confirmation also from the discovery of a similar 
wall in digging out the ground for the founda- 
tion of the houses in Albion-place (formerly 
George-court), the direction of which appeared 
to be north and south. 

Of the early buildings which were of the semi- 
Norman and Early English style, there are, be- 
sides the crypt, a few remains in the south wall 
of the present church next Jerusalem-court, and 
fragments have been found built in the base- 
ment walls of St. John’s Gate. The latter I 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1856. 


St. John’s Gate. 


St. John’s Gate was originally built at the 
foundation of the Priory, about the year 1100, 
and was rebuilt by Prior Docwra in 1504. This 
prior was the immediate predecessor of the last 
superior of the house, Sir William Weston, and 
retained his office from 1502 to 1523. 

In Hollar’s view of the gate, the effect pro- 
duced by the battlements, then complete, is 
shown to advantage. In some respects Hollar 
is not correct: the windows on each side of 
the large central arch and window in both 
fronts are in one light, while in the view they 
are shown in two lights. In alluding to the 
great multitude of prints of St. John’s Gate 
which have been issued on the exterior of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine during the last 115 years, 
the editor of that publication remarked in 1845, 
that they probably in all exceeded ten millions 
of copies, and presented in succession a con- 
siderable variety, arising from the respective 
taste or talent of the draughtsmen employed, 
whenever a fresh engraving became requisite. 
Hollar’s view of the gate is the earliest extant, 
and is the most picturesque, but not the most 
accurate. It gives an undue altitude of propor- 
tions to the whole structure, and to its parts. 
In 1856 a view of the gate as restored super- 
seded the old cut. 

I must now concisely allude to a few well- 
known events which have rendered St. John’s 
Gate immortal, and will then return to the more 
immediate subject of the paper. 

In the reign of James I., 1604, the gate was 
inhabited by Sir Roger Wilbraham, and after- 
wards it was the residence of Edward Cave, the 
printer, who, in January, 1731, first published 
one of the oldest and most respectable of our 
monthly periodicals, the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Among the numerous visitors at that time were 
Goldsmith and Dr. Samuel Johnson (Cave being 
his friend and early patron). Dr. Johnson’s pen 
was continually at work; and his pamphlets, 
prefaces, epitaphs, essays, and biographical 
memoirs were continually published in the old 
gate, either by themselves or in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. In 1740, and for more than two 
years afterwards, he wrote the parliamentary 
speeches in the same magazine; and these were 
followed by his “Life of Savage,” “ English 
aera de 7 The Vanity of Human Wishes,” 
“The Rambler,” and many other li - 
ductions. . 

The debates penned by Johnson were distin- 
guished from the reports which had preceded 
them by a greater energy of language, a more 
polished style of expression, and a closer atten- 
tion to the relative bearing of the arguments 
advanced by the speakers on either side. They 
were written with great rapidity, and at times 
when he was able to raise his imagination to 
such a pitch of fervour as bordered upon 
enthusiasm ; to indulge which without interrup- 





tion his practice was to shut himself up ina 
room assigned to him at St. John’s Gate. Here, 
no one was suffered to approach, except a com- 
positor or Cave’s boy for the manuscript copy, 
which, as fast as he wrote it, he put forth at 
the door. 

Boswell says that, “when Dr. Johnson first 
saw St. John’s Gate he beheld it with reverence;” 
no doubt referring to the edifice itself, with its 
chivalrous memories, and not, as has been sup- 
posed, in allusion to the magazine. Johnson 
himself was oftener to be found at St. John’s 
Gate, where the Gentleman’s Magazine was pub- 
lished, than in his own lodgings. 

Cave died in 1754. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
was continued by David Henry,* his brother-in- 
law, and Richard Cave, his nephew. The latter 
died in 1766, when Henry relinquished his busi- 
ness of a printer; and employed, as his agent at 
St. John’s Gate, David Bond, who was so con- 
tinued until the end of 1778. At that date a 
considerable share of the proprietorship of the 
magazine having been purchased by Mr. Nichols, 
it was for the next two years printed partly at 
St. John’s Gate and partly in Red Lion-passage, 
Fleet-street. In 1781 (just fifty years from its 
commencement), the magazine entirely left its 
native spot. It was printed for nearly forty 
years in Red Lion-passage, and afterwards for 
thirty-six years in Parliament-street. In 1856, 
the magazine was published by John Henry and 
James Parker ; and now Bradbury & Evans have 
undertaken the care of it. 

The walls of the present St. John’s Gate are 
about 3 ft. thick, of brick, faced with stone 9 in. 


| thick, brought from Ryegate. This stone was 


also used in building Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
1502. 

Rickman considers the style of architecture of 
the gate to be Perpendicular work of pretty 
good character. On the ground-floor is a central 
arched entrance, with rooms on the east and 
west sides. On the north front, next St. John’s- 
square, is a projecting tower on each side, and 
on the south front is also a projecting tower on 
each side, and as the rooms above mentioned 
project beyond the centre, they form, in appear- 
ance, double towers, which give an imposing 
aspect to the south front, and constitute the 
front by which the hospital was approached 
from the city. 

In Hollar’s view of the gate is shown an inner 
wooden erection, for carriages and foot-passen- 
gers, which was succeeded by a billiard-room, 
which filled all the upper part of the gateway 
from the springing of the arch. 

This was purchased by St. John’s Paving 
Commissioners for 621., and cleared away in 
1771, and the arch repaired and restored to its 
original dimensions. Sir William Staines re- 
stored the masonry for 251. 

In 1856, Mr. B. Foster, the occupant of the 
gate at that time, discovered one of the original 
stone chimney-pieces, and a singular secret com- 
munication from the groined archway to the large 
room above. The chimney-piece is neatly 
moulded with spandrels, containing cruciform 
gilt ornaments; the opening of the fireplace is 
4 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 2 in., and the stone is the 
same as that of which the gate is constructed. 
Over the chimney-piece is a relieving arch. The 
chimney-piece is restored and preserved, and 
also the chamber. The secret chamber or com- 
munication, occurs in the inner side wall, the 
latter is 3 ft. 4 in. thick, and the former is 1 ft. 
1] in. wide, and 2 ft. 9in. in length. At the 
base of the chamber or shaft, is an arched open- 
ing (now filled up), communicating with the 
open archway beneath the gate, and the top of 
the shaft is immediately under the floor of the 
hall. This communication may have been formed 
for the purpose of entering the billiard-room, 
although its appearance is not modern. 

In the room over the bar of the tavern, on the 
east side of the gate, another original chimney- 
piece similar to the one above described, has 
been laid open. 

In the interior of the gatehouse remain several 
stone arched doorways, recesses, &c., with 
ancient hook-and-eye hinges. The ceilings are 
mostly divided into compartments, by large and 
boldly carved oak rib mouldings. 

On the south front of St. John’s Gate are 
sculptured five shields in foliated panels; the 
central panel contains the arms of France and 
England surmounted by a crown. The panels 
on each side of the above have the cross, the 
ensign of the Priory. On the next adjoining 


* He possessed the freehold of St. John’s Gate at his 
death, in 1792; he married Carr's (the architect's) sister, 
in 1736. 





panels are a chevron engrailed, between three 
roundels, and the cross in chief (Docwra’s arms). 
And the next or outer panels have the chevron 
and three roundels; cross in chief, impaling a 
bugle-horn stringed between three goats’ heads 
erased. Beneath the above panels was the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“ Tomas x Docwra x Prior. 
Anno Dni 1504. Sans x roro.” 

The north front has three shields in cinque- 
foiled headed panels. The central one has the 
cross; on the left-hand side are the chevron, 
roundels, and cross-in-chief; and on the right- 
hand side the same, but with the cross moline as 
an impalement. Beneath the shield was “Anno 
Dni 1504.” Inthe groining beneath the gate- 
way are sculptured bosses (and moulded ribs) 
ornamented with shields. On two are the Priory 
cross, and on two are the chevron, roundels, and 
cross. Upon the central bcss or key-stone is 
the Paschal Lamb. 

The arms of the Priory were gules, a cross 
argent. The arms of Docwra were sable, a 
chevron, engrailed argent between three plates, 
each charged witha pallet or. In each angle of 
the gateway is a slender attached column, with 
moulded capital and base, from which the groined 
ribs spring. 

In the spandrels of the doorhead to the north- 
west tower are the Priory cross, with a cock and 
a hawk; and Docwra’s arms, with a hen and a 
lion, 

Shields with the arms of the Priory and of 
Docwra are also very sharply carved in an oak 
doorhead formerly on the south side of the north- 
west tower, in the ground-story of the gate. It 
was discovered in 1813, when this part was con- 
verted into a watchhouse, and then used in a 
partition, which was taken down in 1866, and 
the room restored to its original proportion. The 
doorhead is preserved in the gate. 








The staircases were constructed in the towers 
on the north side next St. John’s-square. They 
were spiral, of solid stone from the ground story 
up to the first story, and of solid oak from 
thence to the top. The stone staircase in the 
north-west tower was removed in 1814. The 
solid oak steps still remain; also the inner stone 
Tudor-headed doorways leading to the floors. 

Numerous discoveries have been brought to 
light during the last thirty years, through 
excavating for drains, foundations to new houses, 
&c.; among these may*be cited the original 
pavement beneath the gate, which was 3 ft. 1 in. 
below the present level. 

St. John’s Gate had a narrow escape in 1845 ; 
the new Metropolitan Building Act then came 
into operation, and the old gate was condemned 
as being dangerous, and it was proposed to 
compo it; and had I not formed a committee to 
restore it to its present condition, the gate 
would have been destroyed. In 1846-7 the 
stonework was reinstated, the embattlements 
were added to the north front and partly to the 
south front, and the angular turrets partly re- 
built, with new windows, &c., under my super- 
intendence, by public subscription. 

St. John’s Gate has been at various periods 
spoliated and modernised to serve the require- 
ments of a tavern. The projecting tower in St. 
John’s-lane, on the east side, was cut through 
and supported by a cast-iron column, which has 
disfigured the south front. The original stone 
mullions of the windows in the large room over 
the gateway have been removed, and miserable 
deal mullions substituted. All these alterations 
were effected many years prior to the restora- 
tions of 1846. In 1865 the freehold was purchased 
by Mr..Wickens, the present occupier, in whom 
the old gate has found another friend anxious to 
retain the fabric as far as possible in all its 
integrity. With this view, in 1866, 3501. were 
expended upon its further restoration; the 
modern staircase on the west side was cleared 
away, and the oak staircase in the north-west 
tower (this staircase winds from top to bottom 
with solid oak steps, and an oak newel) was 
restored ; also the old stone doorway, formerly 
the entrance to Cave’s printing-office, in the 
game tower, was raised 3 ft. in height; the con- 
tinued raising of the street paving having shorn 
this doorway of its fair proportions. 

Although not one of the City gates, the Court 
of Common Council responded to the public 
appeals made for its restoration, and more 
recently in a stained-glass window in Guildhall, 
portraying Edward IV. making four citizens. of 
London Knights of the Bath, is a representation 
of St. John’s Gate. At the base is a label, 
bearing the following inscription :—“ Presented, 
1866, by Samuel Wilson, Esq., Alderman of the 
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others holding parish authority, unless there is 
higher and more direct influence exercised than 
that of a “ nuisance board,” no improvement is 
likely to take place: the law will remain a dead 
letter. 

One hopeful sign is at least visible. At Liver- 
pool the subject of the mortuary chamber has 
attracted attention, and Mr. Robert Hutchinson 
has generously offered to defray the expense of 
such a building. 

I beg to submit to you a plan and section of 
what I think is required. I propose that the 
mortuaries and inquest-room be lighted and 
ventilated from abuve. Over the rooms for 
witnesses and coroner would be apartments for 
the attendants. The now disused churchyards 
might proiitably and properly be turned to ac- 
count as the site of such buildings. 

By bringing together such bodies as require 
inquest, the coroner’s duties will be much 
lightened. He will not have to go to different 
parts of the parish for individual cases, sum- 
moning so many different juries. One jury will 
be able to dispose of a number of cases. 

Puitie E, Masry, 








AN ARCHITECTURAL NOTICE OF ST. 
JOHN’S PRIORY, CLERKENWELL.* 


THE story of the religious knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem (as well as that of the Knights 
Templars) has been so often told, and is so well 
known, as to render a repetition unnecessary. 
Some authors have entered so enthusiastically 
into the exploits of the knights as to lose sight 
of the buildings belonging to the Priory, and 
allude to them in a very cursory manner. 
Beyond the mention of the church by old John 
Stow, the tailor, in 1598, who naturally raises 
curiosity by his statement that “the great 
bell-tower was a most curious piece of work- 





* By Mr. W. Pettit Griffith, F.8.A., read at the 
Charterhouse, before the London and Middlesex Archmo- 
logical Society. 
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manehip, graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the 
great beautifying of the city,’ there is not 
much reliable information on the subject. The 
object of the present paper is to place on record 
certain facts and data connected with the Priory 
buildings, the result of discoveries and observa- 
tions made during a residence of many years on 
the site of the Priory. 

The Priory was founded about A.D. 1100 by 
Jordan Briset and Muriell his wife, near “ unto 
Clarke’s Well” (now Clerkenwell), in the reign 
of Henry I. Ten acres of land were purchased 
for the above purpose, of the adjoining Priory 
of St. Mary; and for those ten acres twenty 
acres were given in his lordship of Willinghale, 
in the county of Kent. 

The two principal objects of interest connected 
with this once important religious military in- 
stitution are the southern entrance, known as 
St. John’s Gate, and the church : these are both 
situated in St. John’s-square, which latter, in 
old maps, is called St. John’s Priory. St. John’s- 
square was the Priory-court, and bounded by 
the ancient buildings. In Robert Seymour's 
Survey, 1735, it is named “St. John’s-court, 
vulg. St. Jones’s, St. John’s-square.” The en- 
closure walls can still be traced on the north, 
south, east, and west sides; and the modern 
dwellings in St. John’s-square are mostly built 
upon the old rubble walls of the hospital : frag- 
ments of the ancient buildings are frequently 
discovered. 

The north boundary. comprised the north 
postern and the Priory buildings and walls, ex- 
tending from the north postern westward towards 
Red Lion-street ; and from the north postern 
eastward towards St. John’s-street. The founda- 
tions of the Priory buildings and walls form the 
foundations of the cellars under No. 19, and the 
basements of Nos. 21 and 22 on the north side 
of St. John’s-square. An opening was made in 
the basement-wall between Nos. 19 and 20, St. 
John’s-square, on September 12th, 1851, and 
the wall was found to be 7 ft. thick, and formed 
of squared stone on the outer or north side, and 
chalk rubble within. Some of the stones had 
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been used for windows, &c. One stone was 
exactly similar in nature to the mantel stone 
found in the cellar by St. John’s Gate, and was 
covered with black shining flinty particles, as if 
it had been subjected to fire. This wall was 
close by the northern postern. There are still 
in existence beneath the houses on the east side 
lof the above postern, walls 7 ft. in thickness, 
| and containing splayed openings. : 
In tunnelling beneath No. 46, St. John’s- 
square, for the main drainage, in August, 1863, 
solid concrete foundations of priory buildings had 
'to be cut through. The distance from the sur- 
| face of St. John’s-square to the bottom of the 
| concrete was 26 ft. 
We are informed from the minute-book of the 
| Commissioners for Paving, &c., the parish of St. 
| John, Clerkenwell,* that permission was granted 
'on May 19th, 1780, to Mr. Gabriel Gregory, the 
| proprietor of the house adjoining (then about to 
|be rebuilt), at the south-west corner of 
Jerusalem-passage, to take down the north 
postern and thereby leave the south entrance to 
the above passage “open from the ground to 
|the sky.” The north postern was therefore 
| covered, and, by the plan in the commissioners 
book, it appears to have been 17 ft. 10 in. long 
(inside measure), and 10 ft. 1 in. wide at the 
south end, and 10 ft. 9 in. at the north end, and 
enclosed next St. John’s-square by a light en- 
closure with a gate 10 ft. 7 in. high, and at the 
other (north) end by a gate 5 ft. 5 in. wide and 
8 ft. high. This was an onter gate in the north 
| boundary-wall, which latter was 3 ft. 6 in. in 
| thickness at this part. ; 
| The Priory was enclosed on the south side 
‘from St. John’s-street (eastward) towards Red 
Lion-street (westward), with St. John’s-gate in 
|the centre. Of the southern boundary there are 
St. John’s-gate and 67 ft. of wall extending west- 
| ward from the gate remaining. : 
| Of the eastern boundary, Hollar has given & 
view as it appeared in 1661. It portrays the 











* The first meeting of this Commission was held on 
George Booth, bart., in the chair. 


May 13th, 1771. Sir 
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east end of St. John’s Church, with the Hospital- 
gardens and boundary-wall ; all of which faced 
St. John’s-street. 

Regarding the westward boundary, there are 
remains of the old Priory-wall in Ledbury-place, 
being also the west garden-wall of Bishop Bur- 
nett’s house, and in the west-garden-wall of 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s house, which adjoins Burnett’s 
house sou:hward, and in Red Lion Mews or 
Yard: all these portions remaining formed a 
continuous wall, and was the western boundary. 

Cromwell mentions a circumstance which oc- 
curred in November, 1826, which seems to esta- 
blish the probability that, previously to 1381, 
when the hospital was destroyed by Wat Tyler, 
its buildiogs extended southward beyond the 
present gate. 

In excavating the ground on the east side of 
John’s-lane, for the purpose of making a new 
opening into the sewer beneath, the workmen 
came to @ wall between 4 ft. and 5 ft. thick, 
which crossed the lane from east to west, and, 
there can be little doubt, both from its situation 
and strength, formed part of the original erec- 
tion of the Hospitallers. This idea receives 
confirmation also from the discovery of a similar 
wall in digging out the ground for the founda- 
tion of the honses in Albion-place (formerly 
George-court), the direction of which appeared 
to be north and south. 

Of the early buildings which were of the semi- 
Norman and Early English style, there are, be- 
sides the crypt, a few remains in the south wall 
of the present church next Jerusalem-court, and 
fragments have been found built in the base- 
ment walls of St. John’s Gate. The latter I 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1856. 


St. John’s Gate. 


St. John’s Gate was originally built at the 
foundation of the Priory, about the year 1100, 
and was rebuilt by Prior Docwra in 1504. This 
prior was the immediate predecessor of the last 
superior of the house, Sir William Weston, and 
retained his office from 1502 to 1523. 

In Hollar’s view of the gate, the effect pro- 
duced by the battlements, then complete, is 
shown to advantage. In some respects Hollar 
is not correct: the windows on each side of 
the large central arch and window in both 
fronts are in one light, while in the view they 
are shown in two lights. In alluding to the 
great multitude of prints of St. John’s Gate 
which have been issued on the exterior of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine during the last 115 years, 
the editor of that publication remarked in 1845, 
that they probably in all exceeded ten millions 
of copies, and presented in succession a con- 
siderable variety, arising from the respective 
taste or talent of the draughtsmen employed, 
whenever a fresh engraving became requisite. 
Hollar’s view of the gate is the earliest extant, 
and is the most picturesane, but not the most 
accurate. It gives an undue altitude of propor- 
tions to the whole structure, and to its parts. 
In 1856 a view of the gate as restored super- 
seded the old cut. 

I must now concisely allude to a few well- 
known events which have rendered St. John’s 
Gate immortal, and will then return to the more 
immediate subject of the paper. 

In the reign of James I., 1604, the gate was 
inhabited by Sir Roger Wilbraham, and after- 
wards it was the residence of Edward Cave, the 
printer, who, in January, 1731, first published 
one of the oldest and most respectable of our 
monthly periodicals, the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Among the numerous visitors at that time were 
Goldsmith and Dr. Samuel Johnson (Cave being 
his friend and early patron). Dr. Johnson’s pen 
was continually at work; and his pamphlets, 
prefaces, epitaphs, essays, and biographical 
memoirs were continually published in the old 
gate, either by themselves or in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. In 1740, and for more than two 
years afterwards, he wrote the parliamentary 
speeches in the same magazine; and these were 
followed by his “Life of Savage,” ‘English 
pe ox The vouite of Human Wishes,” 

@ Rambler,” and man i . 
ductions. ge Naf 

The debates penned by Johnson were distin- 
guished from the reports which had preceded 
them by a greater energy of language, a more 
polished style of expression, and a closer atten- 
tion to the relative bearing of the arguments 
advanced by the speakers on either side, They 
were written with great rapidity, and at times 
when he was able to raise his imagination to 
such a pitch of fervour as bordered upon 
enthusiasm ; to indulge which without interrup- 


tion his practice was to shut himself up ina 
room assigned to him at St. John’s Gate. Here, 
no one was suffered to approach, except a com- 
positor or Cave’s boy for the manuscript copy, 
which, as fast as he wrote it, he put forth at 
the door. 

Boswell says that, “when Dr. Johnson first 
saw St. John’s Gate he beheld it with reverence;” 
no doubt referring to the edifice itself, with its 
chivalrous memories, and not, as has been sup- 
posed, in allusion to the magazine. Johnson 
himself was oftener to be found at St. John’s 
Gate, where the Gentleman’s Magazine was pub- 
lished, than in bis own lodgings. 

Cave died in 1754. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
was continued by David Henry,* his brother-in- 
law, and Richard Cave, his nephew. The latter 
died in 1766, when Henry relinquished his busi- 
ness of a printer; and employed, as his agent at 
St. John’s Gate, David Bond, who was so con- 
tinued until the end of 1778. At that date a 
considerable share of the proprietorship of the 
magazine having been purchased by Mr. Nichols, 
it was for the next two years printed partly at 
St. John’s Gate and partly in Red Lion-passage, 
Fleet-street. In 1781 (just fifty years from its 
commencement), the magazine entirely left its 
native spot. It was printed for nearly forty 
years in Red Lion-passage, and afterwards for 
thirty-six years in Parliament-street. In 1856, 
the magazine was published by John Henry and 
James Parker ; and now Bradbury & Evans have 
undertaken the care of it. 

The walls of the present St. John’s Gate are 
| about 3 ft. thick, of brick, faced with stone 9 in. 
| thick, brought from Ryegate. This stone was 
also used in building Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
1502. 

Rickman considers the style of architecture of 
the gate to be Perpendicular work of pretty 
good character. On the ground-floor is a central 
arched entrance, with rooms on the east and 
west sides. On the north front, next St. John’s- 
square, is a projecting tower on each side, and 
on the south front is also a projecting tower on 
each side, and as the rooms above mentioned 
project beyond the centre, they form, in appear- 
ance, double towers, which give an imposing 
aspect to the south front, and constitute the 
front by which the hospital was approached 
from the city. 

In Hollar’s view of the gate is shown an inner 
wooden erection, for carriages and foot-passen- 
gers, which was succeeded by a billiard-room, 
which filled all the upper part of the gateway 
from the springing of the arch. 

This was purchased by St. John’s Paving 
Commissioners for 621., and cleared away in 
1771, and the arch repaired and restored to its 
original dimensions. Sir William Staines re- 
stored the masonry for 251. 

In 1856, Mr. B. Foster, the occupant of the 
gate at that time, discovered one of the original 
stone chimney-pieces, and a singular secret com- 
munication from the groined archway to the large 
room above. The chimney-piece is neatly 
moulded with spandrels, containing cruciform 
gilt ornaments ; the opening of the fireplace is 
4 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 2in., and the stone is the 
same as that of which the gate is constructed. 
Over the chimney-piece is a relieving arch. The 
chimney-piece is restored and preserved, and 
also the chamber. The secret chamber or com- 
munication, occurs in the inner side wall, the 
latter is 3 ft. 4 in. thick, and the former is 1 ft. 
1] in. wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. in length. At the 
base of the chamber or shaft, is an arched open- 
ing (now filled up), communicating with the 
open archway beneath the gate, and the top of 
the shaft is immediately under the floor of the 
hall. This communication may have been formed 
for the purpose of entering the billiard-room, 
although its appearance is not modern. 

In the room over the bar of the tavern, on the 
east side of the gate, another original chimney- 
piece similar to the one above described, has 
been laid open. 

In the interior of the gatehouse remain several 
stone arched doorways, recesses, &c., with 
ancient hook-and-eye hinges. The ceilings are 
mostly divided into compartments, by large and 
boldly carved oak rib mouldings. 

On the south front of St. John’s Gate are 
sculptured five shields in foliated panels; the 
central panel contains the arms of France and 
England surmounted by a crown. The panels 
on each side of the above have the cross, the 
ensign of the Priory. On the next adjoining 











* He possessed the freehold of St. John’s Gate at his 





death, in 1792; he married Carr's (the architect's) sister, 
in 1736 





panels are a chevron engrailed, between three 
roundels, and the cross in chief (Docwra’s arms). 
And the next or outer panels have the chevron 
and three roundels ; cross in chief, impaling a 
bugle-horn stringed between three goats’ heads 
erased. Beneath the above panels was the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“ Tomas =x Docwra x Prior. 
Anno Dni 1504. Sans x roro.” 

The north front has three shields in cinque- 
foiled headed panels. The central one has the 
cross; on the left-hand side are the chevron, 
roundels, and cross-in-chief; and on the right- 
hand side the same, but with the cross moline as 
an impalement. Beneath the shield was “Anno 
Dni 1504.” Inthe groining beneath the gate- 
way are sculptured bosses (and moulded ribs) 
ornamented with shields. On two are the Priory 
cross, and on two are the chevron, roundels, and 
cross. Upon the central bess or key-stone is 
the Paschal Lamb. 

The arms of the Priory were gules, a cross 
argent. The arms of Docwra were sable, a 
chevron, engrailed argent between three plates, 
each charged with a pallet or. In each angle of 
the gateway is a slender attached column, with 
moulded capital and base, from which the groined 
ribs spring. 

In the spandrels of the doorhead to the north- 
west tower are the Priory cross, with a cock and 
a hawk; and Docwra’s arms, with a hen and a 
lion. 

Shields with the arms of the Priory and of 
Docwra are also very sharply carved in an oak 
doorhead formerly on the south side of the north- 
west tower, in the ground-story of the gate. It 
was discovered in 1813, when this part was con- 
verted into a watchhouse, and then used in a 
partition, which was taken down in 1866, and 
the room restored to its original proportion. The 
doorhead is preserved in the gate. 

The staircases were constructed in the towers 
on the north side next St. John’s-square. They 
were spiral, of solid stone from the ground story 
up to the first story, and of solid oak from 
thence to the top. The stone staircase in the 
north-west tower was removed in 1814. The 
solid oak steps still remain; also the inner stone 
Tudor-headed doorways leading to the floors. 

Numerous discoveries have been brought to 
light during the last thirty years, through 
excavating for drains, foundations to new houses, 
&c.; among these may*be cited the original 
pavement beneath the gate, which was 3 ft. 1 in. 
below the present level. 

St. John’s Gate had a narrow escape in 1845 ; 
the new Metropolitan Building Act then came 
into operation, and the old gate was condemned 
as being dangerous, and it was proposed to 
compo it; and had I not formed a committee to 
restore it to its present condition, the gate 
would have been destroyed. In 1846-7 the 
stonework was reinstated, the embattlements 
were added to the north front and partly to the 
south front, and the angular turrets partly re- 
built, with new windows, &c., under my super- 
intendence, by public subscription. 

St. John’s Gate has been at various periods 
spoliated and modernised to serve the require 
ments of a tavern. The projecting tower in St. 
Jobn’s-lane, on the east side, was cut through 
and supported by a cast-iron column, which has 
disfigured the south front. The original stone 
mullions of the windows in the large room over 
the gateway have been removed, and miserable 
deal mullions substituted. All these alterations 
were effected many years prior to the restora- 
tions of 1846. In 1865 the freehold was purchased 
by Mr..Wickens, the present occupier, in whom 
the old gate has found another friend anxious to 
retain the fabric as far as possible in all its 
integrity. With this view, in 1866, 3501. were 
expended upon its further restoration; the 
modern staircase on the west side was cleared 
away, and the oak staircase in the north-west 
tower (this staircase winds from top to bottom 
with solid oak steps, and an oak newel) was 
restored ; also the old stone doorway, formerly 
the entrance to Cave’s printing-office, in the 
same tower, was raised 3 ft. in height; the con- 
tinued raising of the street paving having shorn 
this doorway of its fair proportions. 

Although not one of the City gates, the Court 
of Common Council responded to the public 
appeals made for its restoration, and more 
recently in a stained-glass window in Guildhall, 
portraying Edward IV. making four citizens of 
London Knights of the Bath, is a representation 
of St. John’s Gate. At the base is a label, 
bearing the following inscription :—“ Presented, 
1866, by Samuel Wilson, Esq., Alderman of the 
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Ward of Castle Raynard from 1831 to 1853, 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 1833, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1839.” The tracery sur- 
mounting the whole contains, in two separate 
compartments, the arms of the City of London 
and those of the donor. 


St. John’s Priory Church. 


The dedication of the original church, by 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, is recorded 
to have been in the year in which the Temple 
Church was also dedicated, and by the same 
Patriarch. “In ye yere of Christ 1185, ye vj. 
Ides of Merche, ye domizal lettre being F, ye 
Chyrche of ye Hospital! of St. John’s, Jerusalem, 
was dedicatyd to ye honor of 8. John Baptiste, 
by ye worschypfull fader Araclius, Patriarke of 
ye resurrection of Christe; ye sam dey was 
dedycatyd ye hich Altre, and ye Altre of 8. 
John Evangelist by ye sam Patriarke.” * 

The Norman or circular portion of the present 
Temple Church formed the building alluded to 
above, and there is no doubt that the masons 
engaged in sculpturing the arcade in the aisle of 
the circular portion of the Temple Church were 
also employed on the ornamental capitals, &c., 
of St. John’s Priory Church. 





The erection of the first buildings of the) 
Priory occupied some years. It has been stated | 
that between the years 1274 and 1280, Joseph | 
de Channey, prior, built a chapel, and that! 
William de Henley, prior, erected a cloister , 
between 1280 and 1284. In 1338 it appears | 
that some repairs were effected. 


t remains, was semi-Norman and Early 
English. Some of the bases remain in situ | 
beneath the present modern floor, and part of | 
the south wall remains, in which can be traced 
narrow window openings, and a doorway also| 
beneath floor, formerly facing Jerusalem-conurt. 
In one of the houses in the court built ezainst 
this wall can be seen a Norman capital in the | 
wall. 

With the exception of the crypt, all the Priory | 
{including St. John’s Gate) was destroyed in 
1381 by the rebels of Essex and Kent, who set | 
fire to the buildings, causing them to burn seven 
days. 

‘After this calamity the Priory was rebuilt, | 
Prior Docwra completing it in 1504. Docwra’s | 
church was in the Perpendicular style, and | 
grafted upon the Early English crypt, and con- | 
sisted of nave, aisles, a great bell-tower, graven, 
gilt, and enamelled ; a choir, with side chapels, 
&c., and the remains of the Early English crypt. | 
The present church is a part only of the ancient | 
choir, and beneath it is the crypt. 

The crypt comprises a central avenue, 16 ft. | 


3 in. in width and 12 ft. in height, with an aisle 


on each side extending from east to west, and is, 


the present church above. The west end of the | 
erypt is bricked up. It originally extended | 
westward, which has been proved from time to 
time when excavating for drains, &c. 

The most interesting remaining portions of 
the crypt comprise the central avenue and a 
small compartment on each side of it by the 
entrance at the east end. The compartment on 
the south side is bricked up, and forms a private 
vault, in which are deposited the remains of 
Simon Michell. It is 13 ft. by 10 ft., and was 
inclosed in 1793. 

This system of allotting portions of the crypt 
to other families as well as Michell’s, injured its 
fair proportions and lessened its original size. 

The entrance to the crypt is at the east end 
by a flight of stone steps beneath a modern 
vestry. The crypt appears to have been origi- 
nally above ground, and not subterraneous. An 
entrance to it may be seen in Hollar’s view of 
the east end as it appeared in 1661 from St. 
John-street, with the hospital gardens and 
boundary wall. 

The central portion of the crypt consists of 
four severeys or bays ; two are simple and plain, 
being semi-Norman, and two (towards the east) 
are Early English, and very perfect, the details 
and mouldings being worthy of a careful ex- 
amination. The voussoirs of the arch ribs are 
wrought in a similar manner to the voussoirs of 
the former nave, chancel, and aisle; these are 
often dug up in the vicinity of the priory. The 
voussoirs are worked with great precision about 
5 in. long, are not arched, their shortness 
enabled them to be set to the proper curvature 
with apparent exactness; while the frequent 
occurrence of the mortar joints between them 














* Cotton MS. 


has preserved them from fracture by settle- 
ment. 

The ribs of the Early English bays spring 
from triple-clustered columns, 3 ft. 9} in. high, 
in each angle of the bays, with moulded capitals 
and bases. An excavation was made in 1854, 
exposing the bases to view: the upper moulding 
is horizontally fluted, similar to some Grecian 
Ionic bases. 

The central shafts of the clustered columns 
are pointed, and the diagonal ribs have three 
mouldings: the centre one is pointed, and the 
outer are rolls. This pointed bowtell occurs 
frequently in semi-Norman and Early English 
work, and is coeval with the introduction of the 
pointed arch. Suspended from the keystone of 
each arch is an iron ring. 

On each side of the two western bays of the 
central aisle is a deeply-recessed Pointed win- 
dow : the opening was long and narrow, 3 ft. 9 in. 
high, and 9 in. wide, and the inner splay is 
7 ft. 7in. by 4 ft. 2 in. wide; the wall is 4 ft. 
thick. The trefoil-headed doorway, on the west 
side of the north compartment, has the large 
iron eyes of the door-hinges still remaining. 
The original pavement of the crypt is 1 ft. 5} in. 
below the present Jevel. Clay, introduced in 
modern times to prevent the damp from rising, 
lies over the original pavement, and conceals 
the bases and part of the shafts of the columns. 

On January 23, 1860, an Order in Council was 
made relating to the coffins in the crypt, viz. :-— 

“That the coffins contained in the public 


| vaults be laid down on the floor, and covered 
The original church, of which part of the) 


with powdered charcoal and fresh earth.” In- 
stead of the coffins being laid on the floor (in 
March, 1862), they were piled up from the floor 
to the ceiling or arch in the aisles of the crypt, 
and the doorways bricked up. In this manner 
the Early English trefoil-headed doorway, en- 
graved in the Builder, vol. xii, p. 519, was 
obliterated. The crypt has been thus shorn of 
its proportions and almost reduced to a central 


| avenue, which might have been avoided if the 


coffins had been laid on the floor as directed by 
the Order in Council. 

This crypt in 1762 was rendered notorious by 
the detection of the imposture known as the 
Cock-lane Ghost. This was discovered in the 
crypt upon removing the coffins; her remains 


were turned quite black, and have been placed in | 
the north aisle and bricked up with; the rest of | 


the coffins. 

The vaults existing beneath the house No. 19, 
St. John’s-square, abutted on the crypt (formerly 
under the nave) on the north-side next Jerusalem- 
passage. The walls are of considerable thick- 
ness, composed of brick and stone, and stand 
upon rubble-work, and were no doubt appendages 
to the ancient Priory. In a division-wall in 


1 _ these vaults was a doorway of the Perpendicular 
with the aisles, of the same extent and length as 


period, in a perfect state in January, 1861; and at 
that time the walls were converted into “ Turkish 
baths,” the floors paved with tiles, and the whole 
of the vaults rendered with cement, including the 
old doorway, and thus ignorantly destroyed. The 
baths were open only for a few months, and 
then abandoned. 

A bird’s-eye view of St. John’s Priory, Clerken- 
well, restored with its boundary-walls, St. John’s- 
gate, and the Church, having its nave, aisles, 
transepts, tower, chancel, and chapels com- 
plete, may be seen in W. Newton’s “ London 
in the Olden Time, with a Pictorial Map of 
London, temp. Henry VIII.,” folio. 1855. 

In the 3rd of King Edward VI., in 1549, the 
church for the most part, the body and side 
aisles, with the great bell-tower (a most curious 
piece of workmanship), were undermined and 
destroyed with gunpowder, and the stone was 
employed for the building the Lord Protector’s 
(Somerset) House in the Strand, and the porch 
of Allhallows Church, Gracechurch.street. That 
part of the choir which remained with some side 
chapels, was closed up at the west end (next St. 
John’s-square), and otherwise repaired by Car- 
dinal Pole, in the reign of Queen Mary; and Sir 
Thomas Tresham, knight, was made prior, with 
restitution of some lands; but it was again sup- 
pressed in the first year of Queen Elizabeth. 
Five years subsequently to the Dissolution, 
Henry granted to John Dudley, Lord Viscount 
Lisle, and Lord High Admiral of England, “as 
well in consideration of his service, as for the 
sum of 1,000/. sterling, the site, circuit, and pre- 
cinct of this Hospital or Priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem: only the lead, bells, timber, stone, 
glass, iron, and other things of the church were 
specially reserved to the king’s majesty.” 

James I. granted by letters patent, dated the 
9th of May, 1607, “the scite, or house, of the 








late Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England, 
in the county of Middlesex, and all the scite, 
circuit, and precinct of the same honse, having 
thereon one great mansion-house and one great 
chapel, and containing by estimation five acres, 
to ph Freeman and his heirs in free and 
common soccage.” 

The choir passed by various deeds to as many 
persons :—10th James I., to Sir William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, son and heir apparent to Thomas, 
Ear! of Exeter, by marriage with whose daughter, 
Lady Diana, it became (Sth Charles I.) the pro- 
perty of Robert Bruce, afterwards Ear of Elgin, 
whose son Robert was created Earl of Aylesbury. 
It was now used as the earl’s private chapel, and 
for many years was called Aylesbury Chapel. In 
this noble family the estate continued till 1706, 
when it was sold by them, and being finally 
bought by Simon Michell, in 1721, the chapel 
was by his instrumentality converted into a 
church for the intended parish of St. Jolin. 

When Michell converted’ the remains of the 
ancient building into the present church, the 
north aisle was used for part of a dwelling- 
house, and the upper part of the south aisle as 
a library. 

In a newspaper of March 26th, 1716, the 
following advertisement appeared :— 


“The remains of the once famous Abbey of Clerken- 
well, called of late Aylesbury Chapel, is to be sold or let ; 
where (besides the adjoining house, furnished with all 
conveniences for a Boarding School), is a gallery, as fit as 
any whatsoever for a School Room, that will hold above 
two hundred Scholars.” 


In 1721 Simon Michell purchased the ancient 


|structure of the Aylesbury family, and con- 


verted the remains into the present church (St. 
John’s Church), and in 1723, having enlarged 
and repaired it, built the present west front of 
brick, with stone quoins, which has been since 
compoed, and re-roofed the whole, he, aud a Mr. 
Hutton, his trustee, disposed of the church, 
vault, vestry-room, and adjoining grounds, 
together with two messuages fronting St. John- 
street, for 2,9501., to the commissioners for 
building fifty new churches. Friday, December 
27th, being St. John’s Day, the consecration of 
the church took place, being performed by 
Edmund (Gibson), Lord Bishop of London, 
when the edifice was formally styled “The 
Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, in the county 
of Middlesex,’ and was the second of the 
churches usually called Queen Anne’s, in order 
of the time of consecration. 

The turret was added in 1813, and the clock 
originally belonged to St. James’s Old Church. 
The head of the beadle’s staff also belonged to 
that establishment, and was used in James II.’s 
time. It has the following inscription,—‘ Ann°® 
Dom. 1685. Ann® of Regni Kegis Jacobi.” It 
is silver-headed, and was made at “ye charge 
of ye inhabitants of ye east liberty of St. John 
of Jerusalem.” A portable baptismal bowl 
formerly supplied the place of the font now in 
use: it has a Scriptural quotation round its rim, 
with the name of the parish and “ Deo et Sacris.” 

The font is a white marble pedestal, with 
bason (not capacious enough for total immer- 
sion), its date being probably coeval with 
Michell’s alterations and additions in 1723. 

On April 29th, 1724, Michell sold to Queen 
Anne’s Commissioners a dwelling-honse in Red 
Lion-street (now No. 59), 20 ft. wide and 96 ft. 
(including the garden) in length, for 6501. as a 
rectory-house for the incumbent. 

The church, thus altered, was repaired in 
1800, principally at the expense of Philip Booth, 
of Red Lion-street, who contributed about 1451. 
towards the painting, &c. ; and in 1812-13 farther 
repairs were effected, and again 1825. The 
external porches to aisles, next St. John’s- 
square, were added in 1825, and the central 
porch was built in 1845. 

In 1838 the badly-constructed wall, erected 
about 130 years ago, partly enclosing the north 
side of the church, was rebuilt. Several frag- 
ments of the priory were found in the walb 
used as rubble, 

In 1845 this church was repaired under my 
direction, and I took care to note the follow- 
ing :— 

Upon removing the plaster from the inside 
of the east wall and central window, it was 
discovered that (Docwra’s) masonry stil] existed 
from the ground to the middle of the said 
window-arch, in altitude 27 ft., all of the wall 
above that having been rebuilt in brickwork (by 
Michell). This window remains in the same 
state as shown in Hollar’s view next St. John’s- 
street. It has still its stone mullions, but the 
foils are gone. In the south aisle the pews 
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against the south wall were removed ; and it was 
found that Simon Michell, when he partly re- 
built the church, used portions of the former 
church to support the pews,—these consisted of 
ribbed mouldings, parts of shafts, portions of the 
groining, capitals of clustered columns, coloured 
and gilt, and other remains of the former church. 
The pew front, No. 82, opposite window recess 
in south wall by west end, stands upon eight 
large clustered capitals ; upon these capitals was 
marked the geometrical system employed by the 
Medieval architects in designing their edifices, 
and which has been propounded by myself during 
the last thirty years. The bulk of the shafts, 
the capitals, the centres for producing the large 
and small columns, are all accurately defined. 
There is no guess-work, the diameter of the pier 
being determined ; the whole of the parts pro- 
duced bear a proportion to each other, and to the 
original unit. 

The floor of the original church was 1 ft. 2} in. 
below the present floor. The south wall I found 
to have been built by Doewra on the remains of 
the Early English wall, which latter now remains 
some few feet above the floor, and contains the 
narrow splayed openings of the original windows, 
and a doorway that opened into Jerusalem-court. 
These are not visible without removing the pews. 
Docwra’s wall contains large Perpendicular 
windows. The upper part of the south wall was 
rebuilt by Michell. The north wall has been 
partly rebuilt, but still contains some of Docwra’s 
windows. 
Docwra on the wall of the crypt, an angular 
capital was discovered built in the wall. 

This capital belonged to the original church, 
and by referring to the plates of ornamental 
capitals in Billings’s account of the Temple 
Charch, it will be observed that the resemblance 
is striking. As the Priory and Temple Church 
are of the same date, 1185, the same masons 
may have \been employed on both buildings. 
A ee gilt capital was also found in tke 
wall. 

In the central east window is a coat of arms 
{a chevron between three combs), in painted 
glass, stated to be the coat armour of Tunstall, 
of Tunstall, in Lancashire. They are, however, 
the arms of Prior Botyler. The east windows of 
north and south aisles have Jost their stone 
mullions. In 1812, in enlarging the east window 
of the south wall, the skeleton of a child was 
found in the masonry. It was left undisturbed. 

The church was considerably injured and in- 
terfered with by the erection of houses on the 
south side, next Jerusalem-court, between 1600 
and 1700. These contain the oak wainscoting 
of the period. The south entrance and windows 
of the church were unfortunately blocked up by 
these buildings, and many of our cathedrals and 
churches were formerly wantonly disfigured in 
this manner. 

In conclusion, any further comments upon St. 
John’s Church, as spoliated by Simon Michell, 


will be misspent, as all real interest to the’ 


architect and antiquary ceased the moment 


Michell put his Classic extinguisher upon the 
Gothic edifice. The day may arrive when this | 


Classic fungus will be removed, and Docwra’s 
Perpendicular church reinstated upon the 
ancient crypt. 

In 1677 the principal inhabitants of Clerken- 
well were, Sir James Edwards, Lady Percy, Sir 
William Bowles, knt., Sir Richard Chiverton, 
Lady Wright, Sir John North, Sir William 
Palmer, the Earl of Aylesbury, and others. 
Bishop Barnet’s residence is still to be seen on 
the west side of St. John’s-square; it adjoins the 
late Dr. Adam Clarke’s house. John Weever, 
the celebrated antiquary, also resided in Clerken- 
well; and John Britton, the author of the 
“ Cathedral Antiquities of Great Britain.” 

The residence of James Carr, architect of St. 
James’s church, was on the north side of Albe- 
marle-street (No. 12), set back from the houses 
contiguous. It was here that two noted archi- 
tects, Samuel Ware, author of “ Tractson Vaults 
and Bridges ;” and Edmund Aikin, author of 
several works, passed their articled clerkships. 
During which, moreover, as regards Ware, he 
began, I have no doubt, to study “ Arches and 
Abutment Piers,” subsequently published. 

It was natural for the nobility to reside in 
Clerkenwell at an early period, when, according 
to Fitz Stephen, in A.D. 1190, the monk of Can- 
terbury (but native of London), the fields and 
open meadows were very pleasant, and among 
which the river waters did flow, and the wheela 
of the mills were turned about “ with a delight- 
ful noise.” But Clerkenwell has been rendered 
more deeply interesting and remarkable by the 


Upon taking down this wall, built by | pened to the warrior-poet in Gibraltar Straits, | 
| where he was the first to board a Moorish vessel, | 


and, in the conflict, lost his right eye. The date 


numerous celebrated literary characters, either 
resident in, or connected with, the locality ; men 
not born great, but who have by their own in- 
defatigable industry, created their own great- 
ness. 








NOTES FROM THE CHAMP DE MARS.* 








PortuGaL exhibits but a small collection of 
pictures and drawings, and of these only a very 
few possess interest for the general spectator. 
Miguel-Angelo Lupi, professor at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Lisbon, has four pic- 
tures : three of them are portraits, but the fourth 
—of large size—is an attractive though mournful 
subject,—“ Tintoretto, while painting the por- 
trait of his dead daughter, interrupts his work 
to contemplate her corpse.” 

A miniature, by whom I know not, of a pretty 
little child in black frock, with a large blue sash, 
who, with the help of “ doggie,” is watching baby 
inthecradle, is a charming thing, bothastocolour- 
ing and manipulation; while amongst the sculp- 
ture, Antonio Conceiro’s “ Study of a Head,” in 





plaster, an old man with moustache and beard 
nearly covering the face, is forcibly and cleverly 





rendered. The bust of “ Luiz de Camées” is white 
interesting to see, for it looks like a good por- | #2ce. , ; 1 
trait, carefully studied from a faithful likeness. | he alone appears to take the slightest interest in 
The right eyelid is shrunk down, and the eye is | ; 
missing, owing to the misfortune which hap- | dreadfally weary and sleepy. It is curious to 


red cap; and beside him is the green damask 
curtain of the window. And in the other is seen 
a flute-player, in slashed doublet and grey hose: 
both these are pictures to be coveted. Pablo 
Gonsalvo has an “Intérieur” of some council- 
chamber, very carefully painted, even to the dust 
that has lodged on the interlaced carving of the 
tall dark wooden shutters; Heraldez Acosta, 
“Daphnis and Chloé,”—he a young peasant 
with a bird’s nest in his hand,—very effective at 
a little distance, but indistinct and confused 
near; as is also a sleeping goat-girl, by Agrasot, 
which hangs next to it. Léon y Escesura has 
three tableauz de genre, one of which is a 
“ Studio,” and another, the interior of a cabaret— 
posada is, I believe, the proper word—in which 
@ musician ig seated on the end of the table, and 
is evidently excruciating his hearers, who are 
seen stopping their ears, and endeavouring, in 
vain, to become deaf to the torment inflicted on 
them. Maureta has a touching pieture, “Le 
Tasse se retire au Couvent de Saint-Onfroi, sur 
le Janicule ;” Palmaroli, ‘‘ Sermon 4 la Chapelle 
Sistine,” where the red and puce dresses of the 
numerous audience (of clerics grouped around, 
some of them reclining on the pavement), and 
which are relieved by only one grey and a few 
robes, have a singular, but rich, appear- 
The Pope sits enthroned to the left ; and 


the preacher’s words, for all the others look 
see what pleasure the followers of St. Peter 


seem to take in “showing up” the follies and 
vices of their “ pastors and masters,” the while 


of Camoens’ birth is given in Portuguese, on the | they bow so servilely to their spiritual sway. 
foot of the bust, as 1524—some make it 1517, | 


Ruiperez sends two excellent pictures—small 


‘and also of his death, “Morren em 1580.” | Size. In one a man is seen sitting outside o 


Abont this latter date there is likewise a differ- 


‘ence of opinion, some writers putting it a year) 
earlier, namely, in 1579; but, unfortunately, no | 
one can dispute the fact that Portugal allowed | 


her finest poet to die on a poor hospital pallet, 
| worn out with penury and neglect. 

On entering that portion of the Champ de | 
Mars Picture-gallery appropriated to Spain, a 
feeling of rest and satisfaction pervades the 
visitor who has been journeying through the 
other ugly galleries, all hideously “ got up” 
after the frightful French pattern, of brickdust- 
coloured walls, and ragged beggarly ceiling. 


But here, though the tint of the walls is not | 


'much better, being of a dusty-blue lilac, that 
reminds one of the alicampane of one’s child- 
hood, there is an evident striving after better 
things, which is consoling, and the result also is 
| tolerably satisfactory. The entrance to the apart- 
| ment is exceedingly good, being decorated with 
| delicate raised ornamental work in plaster; and 
the high black dado to the alicampane walls is 
effective ; while under the ceiling a broad fringe 
| runs round the room, formed of short coupled 
| columns, with between each pair a large oval of 
| sage-green, on which the artists’ names are 
painted in bold gilt letters. The ceiling is 
formed of white muslin stretched tightly across, 
and decorated by blue lines, that edge it on all 
sides, and are repeated about 2 ft. in; thus 
cutting off a wide frame, as it were, from the 
| large centre portion, and being joined diagonally 
at the corners, these blue lines give exactly the 
appearance of a deeply coffered ceiling, which 
seems to add to the height of the room. On 
each side of the said blue lines a delicate orna- 
ment of red tracery winds along, and the effect 
of the whole is cool and pleasant, like ground 
glass or frosted window-panes. 

When I went through the Spanish pictures no 
numbers nor titles had appeared on any of them ; 
nor yet the artists’ names, beyond their own 
hieroglyphical scratchings on some corner of the 
canvas, from which it was not always an easy 
matter to dig out the required information. 
Fortunately, the subject of each work is a safer 
guide; and with the help of this clue, and the 
perverse French catalogue—which seems to pride 
itself in omitting just the particular item of 
information one most desires to obtain—TI pro- 
ceed with my inspection. Aita has a life-sized 
fresh young face, lying turned half-downwards 
on a pillow ; with red hair, and a sort of feminine 
blue blouse on the bust and arms, that in rich- 
ness of colouring would delight our P. R. B.s. 
Antonio Gisbert has five works, two of them 
portraits, and two others, with small-sized 
figures, most charmingly painted: in one, a 
youth is seated outside a window on the wide 
sill, playing a guitar. He is dressed in black 
velvet tunic, with red tight-fitting leggings and 











* See pp. 349. 374, 393, 409, ante. 


cabaret playing on a guitar; and in the other— 
which was exhibited not long since in London— 
a priest, two women, and a man, are turning out, 
and throwing from the window, bocks from a 
bookease, in the absence of the owner. In 
Domingo Valdivieso’s “ Premiére Communion” 
the girls are all so ugly that, wsthetically con- 
sidered, it would be little to be regretted if it 
were their last instead of their jirst communion. 
The white cloth held across by the two acolytes, 
lest a sacred crumb should fall to the ground, 
and supported by one hand of the girl who 
is kneeling, has a novel appearance to Pro- 
testant eyes. Francisco Sans, in “ La Mort de 
Thurruca,” shows a spirited sea-fight, in which 
the spectator seems to stand on the deck of the 
vessel where Thurruca lies. The foreshortening 
of the sailor, in shirt-sleeves and turned-up 
brown trowsers, who is running up to him and 
away from the gazer, is very clever, and the 
colouring excellent. 

“Kingly and Imperial” Austria indulges in 
the same ugly walls, frightful ceiling, and gritty, 
sloppy floor, as do almost all the other nation- 
alities ; but many of its pictures are extremely 
interesting. The late Fritz Allemand has two 
battle-scenes, one a combat at Oversée,—which 
is also over snow,—is very truthful; Dell’ Acqua 
(called Dell’ Agna in the French catalogue) has 
a terrible “Episode de la Guerre civile de 
Bologne,” in which Imelda de Lambertazzi finds 
her lover, husband, or brother, murdered outside 
her door. Eybl has an exceedingly clever picture 
of an old woman, with a singular masculine- 
looking fur cap on her head, praying, with the 
help of Bible and rosary. Friedlander “ Les 
Stratégistes,” that recalls Wilkie’s “ Village Poli- 
ticians,” and where some men are seated round 
a table, on which lies a map, in a small cabaret ; 
or, perhaps, as we are in Austria, I ought to 
say “Gasthaus.” Gauermann has some clever 
animals—small size, with a stormy sky ; Hansch, 
four charming little landscapes, two, in particu- 
lar, called “Site dans les Montagnes,” price 
800 fr.; Raab, “ Une Vierge,” the bust of a 
young girl, in a jewel-bordered violet-coloured 
cloak, against a tender “ daffodil-sky,” which is 
charming; by the late Professor Rahl, “ Frises 
pour l'Université d’Athénes,” on a gold ground, 
very bold and effective ; Schin, 4 La Nuit et le 
Matin,” price 4,000 fr., which reminds of Hogarth, 
and shows the clear, calm sunrise looking in 
through the just-opened windows of a richly- 
furnished room, on the débris of a night of 
drinking and rioting. Of Schrotzberg’s por- 
traits, the catalogue says No. 72 is “ the Arch- 
duke Charles-Louis,” and - as ge ev a 
ve retty girl. Maurice Than has a witching, 
beeilloning oly “L’Amour de Fata Mor- 
gana,” in which a lovely female figure floats 
beside and embraces a handsome rider on & 
winged horse; the price of this is 2,500 fr., and 
the size medium. Otho Thoren has a life-size 
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portrait of the Emperor Francis-Joseph (on a 
large canvas), in which jie is pretty good, but 
his horse is a perfect bre—ute, the like of which 
is never seen in a modern picture-gallery ; and 
talking of large canvases, here is the champton 
of the whole Exhibition, ‘‘ Victoire du Prince 
Enugéne sur les Turcs 4 Zentha,” which stretches 
over about 24 ft. by 18 ft., inside the huge frame. 
Some “ Bohémiens,” by Raffalt, camping out in 
a dusty plain, are good; as is also a “Téte 
ad’ Etude,” by Wertheimstein. 

Several statuettes in bronze, of a light copper 
colour, by Fernknor, are extremely spirited. 
They seem to be sketches for large statues. The 
price put beside some of them in the catalogue 
is 1,750 fr. 

In Wirtemberg’s tiny collection, Bauerle’s two 
pictures, “ Les Orphelins,” and “ Dans la Chambre 
des Enfants”—the latter especially—are very 
satisfactory. Upon Haeberlin’s extremely clever 
“Ejectment of the Monks from the Cloister of 
Alpensbach” the verdict pronounced cannot 
fail to be “ Serve them right ;” for a more sneak- 
ing-looking set of men (varied by the wicked 


THE WATER SUPPLY FROM THE 
THAMES. 


A parer “ On the Water Supply of the Metro- 
polis, in relation to the Conservancy of the 
Thames and its Tributaries, and the Demands of 
the Water Companies,” by Mr. J. Bailey Denton, 
has been read by that gentleman at the Society 
of Arts. Mr. Denton entered at some length 
into various questions, such as the amount and 
variation of the rainfall, storage, pollution and 
purification, quality and quantity, the companies 
and the Thames conservators, application of 
sewage to the soil, &. 

As to the powers of the Board of Conservators, 
Mr. Denton said :—Though they have authority 
to prevent the continued abuse of the river by 
pollution, they cannot prevent a legitimate use 
of its waters as population and trades increase, 
and agriculture may require it ; and though they 
would successfully resist the water companies 
taking out of the river more than they have 
parliamentary powers to take, the Conservarors 
have no power to force compensation from 





determination to be avenged some day, on the | storage, let the effect be what it may. With 
visage of him who looks from under his brows at | powers of so little practical advantage as respects 
the gibing soldier) it would be difficult to find.| water supply, it is difficult to understand for 
Not even the women-folk, who usually side| what purpose the water companies are paying 
with the clergy, seem to have a regret or a/| the additional 5,000/. a year, which, by the Act 
kindly word to spare for the mean-spirited crew, of 1866, they are collectively bound to pay. The 
who go forth, taking with them as much of their | first contribution of 1,4001. a year may be taken 
worldly goods as they can possibly carry in their as payments incident to, though not directly for, 
arms and well-filled sacks. 


@ beautiful view is seen from under the shading companies have no additional powers given to 


but the gigantic crows in the foreground are out tion above Staines. 
of all proportion, and are sad blots. | understood if, by any actual expenditure on the 

Hans Gude, in the Baden collection, has two part of the Conservancy Board, the additional 
beautiful landscapes, one “ Montagnards Norwé- quantities of water the several companies have | 
giens se rendant au Printemps a leurs Chalets,” | yet the power to take were positively secured to 
in which the effect of the figures going up the | them, without raising any objection on the part 
winding footpath carrying their simple house- | of the public interested in the river. If, on the 
hold requisites, half seen against, half blending contrary, the 5,0001. a year is, as I have sup- | 
with the slightly misty mountain atmosphere, is posed, required to maintain the river banks and 
charming, and nature itself. In the other a works for the upper navigation, it would only 
fisherman and maidens are in a boat crossing a appear right that those interested in, and to 
still piece of water; and this also is a lovely | benefit by, that navigation should find the 
work. Mile. Hermine de Rech has a clever} money, particularly as the Act recites that 
picture on coarse twilled canvas, “ Retour d’une | “ if the duties of the conservancy of the upper 
Faucheuse,” of which the price is 15,000 francs ;| part of the Thames were efficiently performed, 
and L. Kachel has a very P.R.B. landscape, | the traffic on the navigation, and the income 
in which are two figures, a youth and a girl, he| derivable therefrom, would considerably in- 
putting a betrothal ring on her finger. The| crease.’ With this expectation, there could 
frame to this picture is exceedingly agreeable, | have been no difficulty in raising any required 
being trelliswork and birds, in natural colours,|amount of money by a loan, repayable by 
on a fiat gold band ; and at the top sits a IMtle | instalments, extending over a sufficient length 








|the abstractions at Hampton, which in some) 

Theodore Sciihtz’s * Family of Suabian Peasants | degree affected the navigation below ; but with | 
preparing their Repast in the Harvest-field,” | respect to the last payment of 5,000. a year, | 
suggests Millais’s ““ Apple-blossom,” though here | there exists no similar reason, inasmuch as the | 


Cupid playing a violin. Why don’t we have 
some novelty in our frames in England? This is 
the second example of this style I have noticed 
in these foreign galleries, and the effect is very 


pleasing and a great relief after the redundance | they are paying their 1,0001. each for the privi- 


of gilt and plaster ornamentation in which our 
frame-makers too often run riot. 

“Ein Sturm,” by F. Sturm (called, though, 
Tempéte sur Mer), is good; and Werner's pic- 
ture of “ Conradin de Hohenstaufen et Frédéric 
de Bade en Prison 4 Naples, entendant leur 
Condamnation 4 Mort, Actit 1268,” in which the 
two poor young men are interrupted in a game 
of chess, showing how little they anticipated the 
event, makes one reflect “what pleasant times 
those must have been.” 

The picture of the Grand duchy of Hesse— 
and actually one of its two oil-paintings, but 
cleverly arranged and carefully painted—is 
Schloesser’s “ Fruit défendu,” in which a school 
of peasant-boys are learning to smoke during 
the absence of the master. One boy, evidently 
the captain of the school, and an experienced 
hand at the “forbidden fruit,” is seated 
on the table, with arms crossed, and puffing 
away leisurely. Several beginners are looking 
awfully pale and sick. One poor little fellow is 
leaning against the wall with head drooped on 
to his folded arms. Another stands screening 
himself in a corner from the sight of the happier 
few who are adepts; and, as aclimax, the rough- 
and-ready schoolmaster, with a look that means 
mischief, is peeping round the door he has noise- 
lessly opened, preparing, like a cat, for the 


spring on his prey. R. F. H. 








Sovrn WEALD.—It has been resolved to restore 
the parish church, on plans by Mr. Teulon, of 
London, and at an estimated cost of 6,0001. 


| of time to realise the assumption. As it is, how- | 
| ever, the interests of the public have been sacri- 
ficed, and a prejudicial compromise effected. 


|The water companies doubtless consider that 


lege of drawing their water from the Thames 
as it passes by Hampton in whatever condition 
it may be secured to them by the proceedings 
of the conservators of the river, and that they 
are exonerated by the payments they make from 
compensating the river for any quantity they 
may in future take out of it, within the limits 
of twenty millions of gallons each, even though 
the flow of the Thames may from other causes 
be materially reduced. No doubt the companies 
are justified in so regarding the arrangement, 
but it remains with the public to say whether 
some modification must not take place. 

The quantity of water yet to be taken from the 
Thames under existing Acts is forty millions of 
gallons daily, and this is likely to be increased 
by the ten millions required by the East London 
Water Company. This company, with the New 
River Company, have absorbed the entire dry 
weather volume of the Lea, after the naviga- 
tion has taken its prescribed quantity, and the 
company is obliged to come to the Thames for 
its immediate wants, no effort having been made 
in the valley of the Lea to store its surplus 
waters. 

_ So great is the increase of demand for water 
in the metropolis, that it may be but a very few 
years before the maximum quantity which the 
companies are empowered to take may be 
reached. In the meantime winters may succeed, 
like the last, in which the valleys of the Thames 
and its tributaries may be in a state of inunda- 
tion, involving local losses of an immense aggre- 
gate amount ; and it may he fairly asked whether 
@ compact such as the Legislature has sanc. 








tioned shall continue to have effect without an! 


effort being made so to balance excesses that the 
evil of one season may be turned to the benefit of 
another. 

It is only in this way that we may satisfy the 
question of quantity; and, having placed before 
you in earnest terms the difficulties resulting 
from the Parliamentary compact I have referred 
to, I leave it in your hands for consideration. 

As to the question of quality. It may be 
found that the towns called upon by the conser. 
vators to discontinue the discharge of their 
sewage into the river, may evade purification by 
the adoption of imperfect works. Some may 
have recourse to irrigation on river-side mea- 
dows without drainege, whereby, as I have 
already stated, the effluent water may flow into 
the river clear to the eye, though almost as foul 
as before. Others will adopt different expe- 
dients, but all will abstain as long as they can 
from incurring the extra expense of lifting the 
sewage on to high grounds, or even of under- 
draining the irrigated lands (which, as I have 
said, should always be insisted upon where 
natural drainage does not exist), to secure the 
necessary absorption which is essential to that 
degree of purification required by water- 
drinkers. 

We may view the application of sewage to 
land in three ways :— 

1. That sewage run over a surface of land 
which has neither natural nor artificial drainage 
to assist vegetation in retaining the deleterious 
elements, altogether fails to secure that degree 
of purity which will allow of its being dis- 
charged into rivers, from whence may be taken 
water for drinking purposes, though the opera- 
tion may serve to clarify and improve its charac- 


trees ; the corn and the figures are admirably | them, either to take more water, or to abstract ter sufficiently to allow of its being utilized in 


done, down to the baby in its wooden cradle; | it higher up, where it would affect the naviga- | 
The payment could be} 


rivers for navigation, and for many other 
riparian uses. 

2. That land artificially drained to a depth of 
a few feet affords, if irrigated, only an imper- 
fect means, in conjunction with vegetation, of 
separating from sewage its objectionable ele- 
ments. 

8. That where sewage can be lifted to high 
and fertile grounds with a free and porous sub- 
soil, which will admit of its penetration to a 
considerable depth after it has fed vegetation on 
the surface, a perfect means of purification may 
be attained. 








HOW TRADE LAWS ACT AGAINST THE 
POOR. 


To help a poor boy up the ladder of life has 
been esteemed a worthy act. Many a man now 
an eminent citizen of London has swept out the 
shop as a boy, or run of errands. We may learn 
what assistance is given by union laws to a 
poor man’s child, from the evidence of Mr. Mault 
before the Commission on Trades’ Unions. There 
is a rule insisted on by the men at Manchester, 
“That no employer shall be permitted to have 
more than one apprentice at one time except in 
cases where an apprentice is in the last year of 
his servitude, then such an employer may have 
a second apprentice.” Now, of course, in a town 
like Manchester, where many of the larger mas- 
ters employ 70, 80, or 100 bricklayers, the ope- 
ration of a rule which enables them to have 
only one apprentice at a time would be, he said, 
that in the course of ten or twenty years, when 
the present generation of bricklayers dicd out, 
there would not be a quarter of the number to take 
their place. In reply to an inquiry by the Earl 
of Lichfield, if he knew of any instance in which 
a dispute had arisen in consequence of the mas- 
ters not abiding by the rule as to apprentices, 
the witness said,— 

“Yes. Here is a case from Lancaster :— 
William Waterhouse, son of the late W. T. Water- 
house, who was a near relative to me, was taken 
from school at the age of twelve and a-half years, 
and was engaged as an office-boy at 5s. per week 
wages. His father was out of work two or three 
years, and died about eighteen months ago, 
leaving a widow and eight young children totally 
unprovided for. At the request of Mr. Alder- 
man Brockbank, of Lancaster, I consented to 
take William Waterhouse as an apprentice to 
the trade of a plasterer. He came to me on the 
10th of September, 1866, and I kept him in the 
office the first week. At the end of the week, 
on the 16th, I got the inclosed notice from the 
men who struck work on the 18th, and the ques- 
tion still remains as they left it. Some of the 
men have left the town, and the remainder are 
in the receipt of 10s. per week. For the first 
two months they received 15s. per week from 
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the club. This was the notice:—‘ Sir: This is 
to give you notice, that the boy Waterhouse will 
not be allowed to be bound apprentice to the 
trade of a plasterer by the rules of this society. 
If bound contrary to the rales you hold, the men 
will be obliged to cease work on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 18th of September, 1866; and if kept to 
assist plasterers in their work, it will be con- 
trary to rules also. By order.’ And it is signed 
by across. I can only, of course, attribute that 
to the union, by the fact that the Union of Plas- 
terers acted according te that notice.” 








ARCHITECTS AND DIOCESAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue plans for the proposed church at Tything 
having been objected to by the Diocesan Church 
Extension Society, have been withdrawn, and 
Mr. Gilbert Scott has been selected as the archi- 
tect for the new building; Mr. Allsop, whose 
plans were not approved of by the above 
society, having declined to alter them or to 
send in new ones, on the ground that “to 
satisfy the architect who generally provides 
plans for the works which are assisted by the 
Diocesan Church Extension Society, and who 
then sits in judgment upon his own designs, is 
more than I feel disposed to do.” It is stated 
in reply that Mr. Hopkins, the consulting archi- 
tect of the society alluded to, declined to give 
any opinion as to Mr. Allsop’s plans,—a duty 
which was accordingly performed by another 
professional gentleman. The building com- 
mittee, we are told, have passed a resolution 
sympathizing with Mr. Allsop, and presenting 
him with 10l. for his loss of time. Whatever 
may be the merits of the present case, this 
* diocesan-architect” question is calling for 
discussion and plain speaking. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Chester.—A strike is pending amongst the 
carpenters and joiners. The stonemasons em- 
ployed at the new Town-hall a short time ago 
obtained an increase of 3s. a week in their 
wages, and the carpenters and joiners seeing 
that the masons had obtained extra payment for 
their labour, commenced a movement to obtain 
2s. more wages, and half an hour less time on 
the Saturday. The carpenters and joiners re- 
solved “ that the men leave work on Friday next, 
if the masters do not comply with the demands 
made upon them. If the masters comply, the 
men to be paid an advanced rate of wages, 
viz., 5s. per day for Monday, 5s. 4d. for the four 
following days, and 3s. 8d. for Saturday” (30s. 
in all). They have abandoned the 
half an hour less on Saturday, however, and only 
ask for the extra wages. Several employers 
have complied with the demands of their men. 
Mr. Hughes, the contractor for the new Town- 
hall, who has also several large jobs on hand in 
the town, has not conceded the extra money, 
and in consequence the men employed by him 
have left their work, with the exception of about 
half a dozen, who, to use the term of the frater- 
nity, have “gone in black.” There are four or 
five other firms who have not given way. 

Nantwich.—The men connected with the 
building trade here struck work because, 
although their employers agreed to give them 
a half holiday on Saturday as they wished, they 
coupled it with a condition that they would 
come to work at six instead of seven on Monday 
mornings, as on other days. The condition, 
however, has since been withdrawn, and the 
men have resumed work. 

Wrexham.—In reference to the Joiners’ strike 
a meeting of the operatives has been held, when 
they were addressed by the union secretary 
(Mr. Last, Manchester), in a lengthy speech, in 
which he strongly condemned strikes, and con- 
tended it was the masters who had been the 
cause of the present one. He also advised the 
men, however, the thing having taken the turn 
it had, to remain firm in the course they had 
adopted. 

New Zealand.— Bricklayers earn in New 
Zealand 1s. per hour; plasterers have as 
wages ; while masons earn from 10s. to 12s. per 
day of eight hours. House carpenters and 
joiners can earn with ease 31. per week ; while 
blacksmiths, coopers, wheelwrights, the tin- 
smiths, and printers earn proportionately high 
wages. 


OF THE BRIGHTON 
ASSEMBLY AND 


INAUGURATION 
PAVILION - DOME 
CONCERT ROOM. 


THE royal stable is mow a great concert-hall 
and assembly-room: the royal mews has been 
dedicated to the muses. The stables and riding- 
school, of which the dome forms a principal 
feature, were built at a cost of about 70,000I. 
The Alhambra, in Leicester-square, with which 
the dome has been frequently compared, is much 
amaller in nearly every respect, but has cost in 
erection and improvements 100,000]. The stables 
were inchesed by glazed fronts. These inclosures 
have been removed, the heavy wooden supports 
replaced by iron pillars, and the whole of the 
space onge occupied by the stables is now avail- 
able for the audience. An immense chandelier 
has been suspended from the roof, composed 
entirely ef glass, whilst twelve smaller ones are 
suspended from brackets. The prevalent tones 
of the dome are of tertiary colours, warm browns, 
which bring down the altitude considerably, and 
act as a foil to the more brilliant colouring be- 
low. Belew the dome eemes a rich cornice, and 
then the Moorish arches above the gallery, of 
varied span, and very symmetrical in form. The 
spandrela of these arches are painted with black 
figures om a chocolate ground, and the arches 
are all edged with gold, The front of the gal- 
lery is of open ironwork. Below the decorations 
of the cernice the brackets of the chandeliers 
and the eapitals of the pillars are very rich in 
gold and pri colomms. The decorations are 
Saracenije. Mr. was the decorator. 
The area ander the deme is 80 ft. in diameter in 
the clear of the columms supperting the gallery 
front, and the site of the stables is 22 ft. on each 
side, thus making the extreme diameter 124 ft. 
The height to the springing line is 30 ft., and 


the tetal height to the iron grille under the lan. | “%@"* 


tern is 61 ft. 6 in. The orchestra the 
width of three large bays of the dome. Under 
the orchestra are retiring-rooms for the per- 
formers. The available floor-space is over 7,000 





superficial feet. The tenders for the perform- 
ance of the work were as under:—For the 
builder’s work, Messrs. G. Cheesman & Co., 
Brighton, 3,7101.; for the decorator’s work, Mr. 
T. Drary, of Warwick, 1,4201.; for the gasfitter’s 
work, Mr. H. Greene, Pavilion-buildings, 4261. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The University of London.—In reply to Mr. Gold- 
smid, Lord J. Manners stated that he could not say 
when Mr. Pennethorne was likely to finish the new 
design. The view he took of the vote the House 
arrived at last Friday was that the House wished 
itself to decide on the design ; and therefore he 


for | should ask Mr. Pennethorne to place it in the 


library. He did not think it would be any part 
of his duty to submit the design to the senate of 
the London University. 

Gases from Sewers.— Sir G. Stuckey asked the 
Vice-President of the Council whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the present system of 
ventilating the sewers by shafts covered with 
open iron gratings placed in the centre of nar- 
row and much-frequented thoroughfares; and 
whether the gases dispersed by means of such 
gratings could not be carried off in some other 
way.—Lord R. Montagu said his attention had 
been called to the matter. No smell, however, 
issued from sewers which had been well con- 
structed, and were well kept. It was from a 
deposit that the noxious gases arose. If a sewer 
were smooth and well flushed, all deposits were 
swept away. If sewers were not ventilated into 
the streets, they must be ventilated into houses. 
If shafts were carried up houses for sewer ventila- 
tion, private property was interfered with. All 
this, however, was the business of the local 
authority, with which the central Government 
has nothing to do. 

Metropolis Subways Bill.—It was ordered 
that the committee on the Metropolis Subways 
Bill consist of Messrs. Tite, Floyer, Jackson, 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, and Paull, and five members 
to be nominated by the Committee of Selection. 
The Bills allowed to be introduced were brought 
in and read a first time. 

National Gallery Enlargement Bill.—This Bill 
was put through committee, read a third time, 
and passed. 

The Building of Barracks Abroad.—Mr. Oliphant 
asked certain questions respecting the decision 
to erect barracks in Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 





ments, China, and Japan. Beginning with Point 





de Galle, he said he had learnt with great sur- 
prise that were to be erected there; 
for neither the health nor the discipline of the 
troops could be geeured by it. He conclnded by 
moving “ That, im the opinion of this House, it 
is desirable to postpone the censtruction of bar- 
racks in those places until after the report of 
the select committee upon the distribation of 
troops in India and the colonies shall have been 
received.”—Sir J. Pakimgton said it would be 
absolutely impossible for any arrangement to be 
concluded with reference to the construction of 
barracks at Point de Galle within a much longer 
period than would be required for the production 
of the report of the committee. With respect 
to the situation af any barracks which might be 
constructed at that place, the Government had 
not come to any decision whatever about the 
locality; and he could not suppose that the 
authorities would place the barracks in a low 
and unhealthy sitmation in preference to a high 
and healthy one, which he understood was easily 
accessible.—Sir H. Verney did not approve of 
leaving this matter in the hands of the colonial 
authorities. Mane men had been lost to this 
country from the construction of barracks in 
unhealthy situations than from any other cause. 
He hoped the right hon. gentleman would take 
care that the barracks were built in a healthy 
spot. The motion was withdrawn. 

The “ Black Death.” — Mr. Vernerasked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland whether he had received 
any information from the Registrar-General, or 
other authority, with to the very fatal 
disease called im the newspapers “ Black Death,” 
which had ef late been prevalent in the neighbour- 
hood of Dubilim.— Lord Naas said in rep!y :—There 
have been ém the neighbourhood of Dublin, since 
the 13th of May, 1866, about fifty deaths which 
are certified as having been caused by febris 

ra, or maligna; but I may state, on 
the highest medical authority, that those dis- 
eases bearno analogy tothe “ Black Death” of the 


Middle Ages. 








TOWN DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


TuIs urgent question is being actively dealt 
with in Liverpool, by the authorities. At a 
recent meeting of the town-council, the com- 
mittee to whom the matter has been deputed 
recommended that the tender of Mr. James 
Callie, for the erection of labourers’ dwellings, 
in Silvester-street and Ashfield-street, according 
to the amended plans submitted by the borough 
engineer, for 17,9641. 16s. 7d., be accepted, and 
that application be made to Government for a 
loan. 


Mr. Alderman Dover, in moving the confirma- 
tion of the recommendation, said it would be 
remembered that some twelve months ago the 
committee were authorised to purchase land to 
the value of, in round numbers, 20,0001., and the 
land on which it was proposed to erect these 
dwellings was a portion of that land. Having 
obtained an estimate for the erection of the 
dwellings, he should say in candour that the 
committee were disappointed. They were under 
the im ion that the estimate would show a 
profit, but it did not do so, though he was happy 
to say that, if the data were correct, it did not, 
at all events, show a loss. The Health Committee 
thought that, inasmuch as they had been the 
means of demolishing a large number of 
labourers’ dwellings, which had not been re- 
placed by parties out-of-doors, it was their duty 
to make an effort to replace them; and though 
the calculations did not in this case show a 
profit, he thought that the accomplishment of 
so desirable an object as that of providing 
healthy dwellings for the working classes would 
be a sufficient justification for the erection of 
the buildings. It was calculated that they 
would give a return of 4} per cent. upon the 
cost, and the committee thonght that, in the 
present state of the money-market, and with 
the disposition of the Government to lend money 
at 4 per cent., a small profit might be made. 
The cost of the land would be 3,2901., and the 
cost of the buildings, 18,192/., making a total of 
21,4821. 12s. 11d. The accommodation afforded 
in the various dwellings would be as follows :— 

Shops: First class consists of the shop, one living-room, 
two bedrooms, scullery, and closet. Second class consists 
of the shop, one living-room, one bedroom, scullery, and 
closet. Third class consists of the shop, one living-room, 
one bedroom, scullery, and closet—not so large as the 
second class, Houses: First class consists of one living- 
room, three bedrooms, scullery, &c. Second class con- 
sists of one living-room, two bedrooms, scullery, &c. 
Third class consists of one living-room, one bedroom, 
scullery, &c. Fourth class consists of one large room, 
20 ft, by 11 ft. 6 in., with scullery, Xe. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH AND LECTURE ROOM.——Plan. 


Objection, he had no doubt, would be raised to 
this latter class of house; bnt there would be a 
keeper on the premises, and care would be taken 
that only one individual, or a man and his wife, 
should occupy these single-roomed dwellings. 
It was not a large amount which the council 
were asked to invest in this property, and he 
thought it was well to make the experiment. 
The rents proposed to be charged were as 
under :— 

First-class: Fourth floor, 5s. ; third floor, 5s. 3d.; second 
floor, 5s. 6d.; first floor, 5s, 9d.; ground floor, shops, 8s. 
Second class: Fourth floor, in street, 3s. 9d., in court, 
3s. 64.; third floor, in street, 4s., in court, 3s. 9d. ; second 
floor, in street, 4s. 6d., in court, 4s. 3d.; first floor, in 
street, 4s, 9d., in court, 4s, 6d. ; ground floor, shops, 7s., 
in court, 4s. 9d. Third class: Fourth floor, 3s.; third 
floor, Os. 3d.; second floor, 3s. 6d ; first floor, 3s. 9d.; 

round floor, shops, 6s, 
2s. Od.; third floor, 2s. 9d. ; 
3d.; ground fisor, 3s, 6d, 


Fourth class: Fourth floor, 
second floor, 3s. ; first floor, 


His impression was that the rents were low, and 
that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
them, or even higher ones; but he thought it 
would not be desirable to ask more than would 
enable these buildings, so to speak, to pay their 
own way. He moved the confirmation of the 
recommendation. 

A memorial from the Land and Houseowners’ 
Association was read, asking that the proposed 
cottages be not built, and that the existing 
building and sanitary laws be relaxed, so as to 
enable builders to erect and maintain small 
separate cottages for the working classes. 

Mr. Alderman Cooper opposed the recom- 
mendation. He said private builders had been 
driven out of the market entirely by persecution. 
He moved, as an amendment, that the matter be 
referred back. 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Picton also opposed the 
recommendation. 

After a lengthy discussion the council divided 
onthe amendment, with which had been incor- 
porated an instruction to the committee to offer 
a premium of 2001. for the best plan, which was 
carried by 25 votes to 15. The Health Com- 
mittee have since referred the question to the 
Sub-committee on Labourers’ Dwellings. 


— : : in order that they may not admit the noise of 
INTERN ey et Memb CHURCH | the great traffic on the road. The whole of the 


| light will, therefore, be admitted over the gal- 

Tuis church is to be erected on a site | leries. 
purchased in the principal northern road out of | The interior will be 96 ft. by 48 ft., and have 
London, viz.,the Kingsland and Stoke Newington- | a flat coffered ceiling of wood. The height of 
road, and nearly opposite West Hackney Church. | the spire will be 180 ft., and with all weather- 
It is intended to be commemorative of the abo- | ings to the buttresses, will be of Portland 
,lition of slavery in America, and a memorial | stone: the remainder of the dressings will be of 
, also of the President who fell in the strife, and Box ground stone, and the walling of Kentish rag. 
it will be devoted for one part of each Sunday | The lecture-room at the side will occupy the 
to the use of the Americans. | area of all the apartments shown in the plan, and 

It will be “International” in its uses, and | is for general educational purposes. It will seat 
memorial in its dedication. | 670, including those in the galleries. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding our| The floor will be raised 10 ft. 6 in. above the 
great intercourse as a nation with America, and | pavement, and below it in a basement story will 
the large number of persons from that country be a library and retiring and secretary’s rooms. 
either resident in or passing through London, |The erection of the structure is largely 
no place of worship exists in the metropolis | assisted by Mr. Samuel Morley, in the neigh- 
the service in which is statedly conducted by an | bourhood of whose residence the site is, and the 
American in the American manner, though the | lecture-room is in part to meet a wish of Mr. 
Parisians, with fewer ties of relationship, have | Morley’s to provide such a building in the 
provided such a church. It is now intended, locality. 
therefore, to supply this lack, and it is believed | The lobbies at the northern end of the chapel 
that the closer intercourse so brought about | and lecture-hall communicate with each other, so 
between the clergy aud others of both countries, | that the united length, with its numerous doors, 
and the better means of comparison afforded, can be made available for either part, and the 
will increase the liberality and wisdom of many | two buildings can be used together with con- 
on each side of the Atlantic. The other services | venience upon special occasions. Two other 
will be those usual in the Independent body, | entrances are provided at the side of the 
by whom the erection is undertaken, and to this | church, viz.,one for the minister and one for 
denomination the stated minister will belong. | the congregation; and the central entrance 
The building will be placed in trust for these (that for the basement), in front of the lecture- 
purposes in the hands of Mr. Benjamin Scott, | hall, is so separated from the others by screens 
the City Chamberlain, Dr. F. Tomkins, of the internally that the uses of the library, and other 
Inner Temple, and others. rooms in the basement, need not be interrupted 

A small chapel, on a site closely adjoining, when public meetings are held in the hall 
was erected two years since to serve first as an | above. i 
introductory chapel for this larger one, and, In the rear of the lecture-room will be 
afterwards as the school. This building will be , minister's house, with two rooms for the use of 
named Lincoln School. the American minister for the time being. 

There will be accommodation for 639 adults, The site is easily reached by the North 
on the ground floor, and other seats for 218 in | London Railway or by omnibus, and it is on the 
galleries at the end and two sides. The latter | crown of a rise in the road, and visible from 
will be only one seat in width, and all the gal- | groat distance. 
leries will be below the level of the window-| The estimated cost of the whole is 13,0001., 
sills. The windows are placed high in the walls, | exclusive of the land. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUNICIPAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


TuE first annual meeting of this association 
has been held at the rooms of the Social Science 
Association, Adam-street, Adelphi, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the committee, 
and transacting general business. 

Lord Ebury, the president of the association, 
took the chair, and made some introductory 
remarks, in the course of which he said that the 
main object of the association was the attain. 
ment of a legislative enactment that would 
secure a more direct and thorough municipal 
representation of the ratepayers, and a more 
responsible, efficient, and economical form of 
government for the metropolis. 

The report was adopted, and the following 
resolutions agreed to :— 

** That whilst the report of the committee of the House 
of Commons suggests most valuable improvements in the 

overnment of the metropolis, the Bill introduced by Mr. 

ill to est»blish municipal corporations conterminous 
with each Parliamentary borough embodies, as to the 
form of government, more fully the views of the associa- 
tion, and is simi'ar to the scheme proposed by the Koyal 
Commissioners (Lord Taunton, Sir G. C. Lewis, and Mr. 
Justice Pattison) in 1854; this association determines, 
therefore, to support such Bill.” 

‘*That the co-operation of the City of London and the 
vestries of the metropolis be invited in support of the 
proposal to enlarge the administrative areas in the metro- 
polis, and to extend the powers of the Municipal Reform 
Act, so as to make such districts municipalities; and that 
it is desirable that other Bills should forthwith be prepared 
providing for the establishment cf a central ‘municipal 
council’ for purposes common to all London, so as to ex- 
tend the municipal system of the Corporation of the City 
of London to the entire metropolis.” 


The following gentlemen were elected to form 
the executive committee for the ensuing year :— 
Messrs. Z. D. Berry, Bonthron, Dr. Jabez Burns, 
F. Edwards, jun., Dr. Hardwicke, G. Horton, 
Hastings Hughes, F. Kneustub, G. P. Miles, J. 
= Probyn, J. Rahles, E. D. Rogers, and James 

eal, 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this Society 
was held on Friday, the 31st ult., at the rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-street. 

The chair having been taken by Professor T. 
Hayter Lewis, the secretary read the report of 
the committee, which contained the following 


passages :— 

‘The audited balance-sheets annexed show that the 
receipts on account of the sixteenth year, 1963-65, has 
been 5802. 19s. 3d., and the expenditure 5801. lls. 1d. ; 
and that the receipts up to this date on account of last 
year, 1866 (seventeenth year), has been 314. 8s, 10d., and 
the expenditure 2371. 4s. 5d. . 

It is to be remarked, however, that of the amount 
expended in the production of the Part 17 of the Dic- 
tionary, only 171/. 3s. was provided by subscriptions on 


for all to whose interest it might be to possess 
a work of reference of such authority, so copious 
and original, and of so extended @ scope, to at 
once become subscribers and secure copies 
before they became as scarce as the earliest 
publications of the Society. 


In the discussion which ensued, Messrs. C. C. Nelson, 
H. R. Newton, Robert Kerr, Wyatt Papworth, &c. &c., 
took part, and in its course the committee were strongly 
urged to use ali endeavours in their power to expedite the 
production of the text, and to devise some scheme b 
which the liberal donation of 1002. promised by Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt might be applied usefully to that end, and be made 
the commencement of a loan or subscription to place in 
the hands of the committee sufficient funds to justify them 
in proceeding to conclude arrangements by which the 
constant services of a responsible editor might be pro- 
cured, and other steps taken to secure the completion of 
the text within # reasonable period. 

In acknowledging a very cordial vote of thanks, Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth observed that no one more earnestly 
desired the completion of the work than he himself; that 
he had no desire to abridge the labour necessary to ren- 
der the future pages as satisfactory as were the previous 
ones ; and that his exertions in carrying on the Dictionary 
had not yet tired him; and he huped to be able to afford 


at least the same amount of time as formerly during the | 


ensuing year for what was to him euch agreeable labour. 
| A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceed- 
| ings, and the meeting then separated. 





PICTURES IN THE HAYMARKET. 


Some of our readers will remember Mr. 
| Bierstadt’s interesting picture of “The Rocky 





Mountains.” The same artist is now exhibiting , 


at Mr. McLean’s gallery in the Haymarket a 


| work even finer,—“ A Storm in the Rocky Moun- | 


| tains.” The treatment of the masses of thunder- 
|clouds surging with the wind, of the parts in 
| sunshine, and the passing shadows, is admirable, 
'It is, in short, a beautiful and pleasure-giving 
picture. At the same gallery are seen two clever 
works of an entirely different kind of merit, by 
Mr. Henry Barraud,—“ The London Season,” 
, and “ Hyde Park,”—which include a very large 
number of portraits. Two or three doors off, 
Mr. William Bradford, of New York, is exhibit- 
ing a striking piece of realistic painting, titled 
“Crushed by Icebergs,” wherein the truthful- 
ness of the bright emerald green of the ice will 
'be less readily accepted by those who do not 
know the northern regions than by those who do. 
| It is not the result of a painter’s latitude, but 
,of the latitude geographical. The drawing of 
| the ice-bound ship in the foreground might be 
|improved. Also, in the Haymarket, Mr. Frith’s 
| capital picture of ‘‘ The Marriage of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales” is now on view. 











CONDITION OF THE GAOLS IN INDIA. 


Tue Gaol Report of the Madras Presidency 
| gives an annual death-rate of 129 in the 1,000! 
|Is it necessary to state any other fact to prove 





The Social Science Association embodied these 
and other statements in a memorial, and, last 
week, laid it, by a deputation (including the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P., Miss Carpenter, Sir 
Walter Crofton, Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. P. 
Urquhart, Mr. Baker, Mr. Godwin, Mr. F. 
Hill, and many other gentlemen interested 
in social and sanitary reform), before Sir 
Stafford Northcote at the Indian Office. Mr. 
Hastings urged the various points set forth 
in the memorial, and asked for the appoint- 
ment of some person or persons versed in 
the improved treatment of convicts to be sent 
out to India to co-operate with the Government 
there in the establishment of a proper system of 
prison discipline. Sir Walter Crofton followed 
in the same direction; and Mr. Godwin alluded 
to the want of proper structural arrangements 
in the prisons, the necessity for care in the 
selection of sites, and the desirability of proper 
| architectural supervision. 
| Sir Stafford Northcote appeared to agree in 
all that was advanced; said that the steps that 
had been taken by the Association would tend 
to strengthen the hands of the Government, and 
promised the matter serious consideration. 

With the frightful death-rate of 129 in the 1,000 
per annum in view, no other reason for immediate 
steps on the part of the Government can be 
necessary, and yet there are many that could be 
given. 








THE PRUDHOE CONVALESCENT HOME. 


| THE foundation-stone of the Prudhoe Con- 
'valescent Home was laid on Tuesday in last 
week, at Whitley, on the Northumberland coast, 
by Lord Warkworth, grandson of the Duke of 
Northumberland. The building is dedicated to 
the memory of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
and will be connected with the Newcastle In- 
firmary. The building will accommodate fifty 
patients,—thirty men and twenty women; and 
it will be so arranged as to be capable of ex- 
tension at any future time. The ground, con- 
taining six acres and three quarters, was 
bought for 1,5001., and the building will cost 
12,7461., exclusive of the engineering work, 
which is estimated at 3,0001. more. It will be 
erected by public subscription, to which Sir W. 
J. Armstrong has contributed 1,0001., with a 
promise of another 1,000I., provided a certain 
number of subscribers add a like amount by in- 
creasing their subscriptions. The amount sub- 
'seribed exceeds 12,0001. The building is in- 
| tended as a memorial of the many benevolent 
‘and munificent deeds of the late Duke of Nor- 
|thumberland. The architect is Mr. Thomas 
Oliver ; and the clerk of works Mr. John Adams, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The contractor is Mr. 
Joseph Kyle, of Newcastle; and the amount of 
| his contract is 12,7467. The building will be on 


account of that year, a fact hardly creditable to the pro- | the necessity for immediate change in the system | the pavilion principle. The length of the front - 


fession, if it be taken as evidence of their liberality or 
their generous appreciation of the exertions of the com- 
mittee and officers to benefit the entire profession by the 
production of a publication which has no parallel. 

This great undertaking has passed the half of the quan- 
tity calculated, and its completion at no distant date may 
be considered as secured; this is therefore the moment 
for all who have hitherto stood aloof, doubting the po-si- 
bility of success, to come forward, and by adding them- 
selves to those who have up to this time borne the burden 
of the struggle, to share with them the advantages secured 
by their expenditure of energy and capital, and hasten on 
the work to its successful end.” 

In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman called attention to the favourable 
progress which had been made with the Diction- 
ary, and compared it with that of other similar 
works. He showed that the peculiarities of the 
scope and range of subjects dealt with, and the 
necessity for giving exact and full information 
within a very limited space, tended to impede 
the progress of the text ; and that even in a case 
like that of the dictionary of M. Viollet le Duc, 
about fourteen years had elapsed from the com- 
mencement, and the work was still incomplete, 
although dealing with only a single branch of 
one subject. The completion of the letter K, 
and the progress made with L, were very en- 
couraging ; and if the subscribers would exert 
themselves in the spirit mentioned in the report 
and make this valuable work more widely 
known, the progress to completion would be 
rapid. The Dictionary was so highly esteemed 
that all the early parts had been for some time 
out of print, until the committee incurred a 
heavy expenditure to reprint them ; so that new 
subscribers might be supplied with new sets of 
the work. This stock was, however, limited, 
and, when once exhausted, could not again be 


replaced ; so that there was every inducement ! 


‘and the buildings used? Many of these are 
‘enormously over-crowded, and are most unsuit- 
able in construction and situation. 

The separation of criminals at night is an 
/essential element of sound prison discipline ; 
| yet throughout the gaols of India there are but 
few separate sleeping-cells, sometimes as many 
as forty or fifty prisonere being locked up 
together, generally for twelve hours, and that 
without light. Under such circumstances it is 
no wonder that the prison officers find it impos- 
sible to prevent grievous moral contamination, 
and even heinous crime. Hardly any provision 





exists for the instruction of the prisoners, either 
by the appointment of suitable schoolmasters, or 
in any other way. 

The case of the female prisoners seems to be 
even more deplorable than that of the males; 
since they not only suffer the same evils, but 
have the additional disadvantage of being left 
without any warders of their own sex, and in 
a great measure without care or help in their 
wretchedness. 

The principles of convict treatment which 
have been adopted in this kingdom do not seem 
to have found their way into India. At this 
moment several new gaols are contemplated, and 
central prisons for long-sentenced prisoners are 
in course of erection; yet even in these the pro- 
vision of separate sleeping-cells for all the 
prisoners does not form part of the arrangements, 
nor are the gaols generally being constructed in 
a manner suited to the adoption of a sound sys- 
tem of discipline. Immediate action seems, 
therefore, to be urgently required in order to 
prevent the expenditure of public money in a 
way which may hereafter be deeply regretted. 





age is 230 ft.; and the various offices will ex- 
‘tend to adepth of 190 ft. backwards. The style 
| will be a plain form of Gothic, and the material 
}stone. The building has a central tower, about 
‘the middle of which, on a projecting pedestal, 
and under a carved canopy, a statue of the late 


Duke may hereafter be placed. 





GIGANTIC RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE MERSEY. 


Tue extraordinary and constant increase of 
traffic on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, between Lancashire and the South, induced 
the directors some years back to take steps to 
provide a new outlet for the traffic from Liver- 
pool. Of the various routes surveyed, one vid 
Runcorn was finally selected, though it involved 
the construction of an expensive and gigantic 
bridge across the treacherous shallows of the 
river Mersey, at Runcorn Gap. When the subject 
was finally decided upon, energetic steps were 
at once taken to push on the works. The 
foundation-stone of the bridge was laid in 1864, 
and it is at last rapidly approaching completion. 
The total length of the structure, including the 
slopes on eitber side of the river (there being 
sixty-five arches on the Lancashire, and thirty- 
two on the Cheshire, side of the river), is a mile 
and a half. The river will be traversed by means 
of a huge iron bridge, consisting of three 
“ stretches” of wrought-iron girders, resting on 
two stone piers rising from the bed of the river, 
and two on the margins at either side. Each of 
‘these “stretches” measures 305 ft.; the height 
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above the river at spring-tides being 75 ft. to the 
under edge of the girders, and 78 ft. 6 in. to the 
surface of the rails. The framework of the 
bridge proper consists of four iron beams, which 
extend the whole length of the span, the outer 
beams being strengthened on both sides by a 
trellis-work 40 ft. in depth, which, while helping 
to bind the structure, gives to the huge mass a 
comparatively light and airy appearance. Of 
the arches which form the remainder of the 
viaduct, eighty-eight have each a span of 40 ft., 
and nine of 61 ft.6 in. The total cost of the 
viaduct and bridge will probably exceed 300,0001., 
while the result will be a shortening of the dis- 
tance between Liverpool and the metropolis by 
about a dozen miles. 





BURSTING OF AN EMBANKMENT NEAR 
FLEETWOOD. 


Mr. Bowir, of Limerick, who had under- 
taken the filling up of a large aperture in Kirk 
Scar Bay, near Fleetwood, commenced active 
operations a few weeks ago there. A number of 
navvies made their appearance, and earthworks 
were thrown up in a circular form, extending a 
considerable distance inland from the aperture 
to be enclosed. Openings were at first left to 
allow free ingress and egress for the tide, but 
one by one these openings were subsequently 
closed, until all except one was shut, that being 


mittee who voted against their first recom- 
mendation is, that the votes on the first occa- 
sion were not correctly taken, although this 1s 
denied. 

We should mention that the police-court was 
formerly held in the upper portion of the post- 
office premises in Brown-street. On the failure 
of the post-office authorities to satisfy the Man- 
chester people as to a site for a new post-oftice, 
they determined to enlarge the old one by taking 
in the police courts, which were then removed 
into Bridge-street, a large shop or bazaar for- 
merly occupied by Falkner, Brothers, drapers, 
being adapted for the purpose. The corporation 
has also had to rent rooms from the county 
magistrates, in the assize courts, for business 
connected with the “ city sessions,” and the new 
courts are for the purpose of concentrating the 
municipal business under one roof. 








THE WHITE VEAL INFAMY. 


Nor months, but years ago, we pointed out 
‘repeatedly the horrible cruelties practised to- 
‘wards calves, with the view of rendering the 
flesh white to meet an unsound popular taste 
and opinion. Our statements were copied far 
and wide, universal horror was expressed, and,— 
the poor calf was bled and beaten to death by 
lingering steps as before. Now the cry of shame 
has arisen again: again the daily papers echo 





at the point nearest the railway bank, along the _ it- Let us hope that this time public opinion 


base of which the tidal current was strongest. 
To meet the difficulty of this last inclosure a 
double row of piles had been driven, at about 
12 ft. apart, and all the force of joiners which 
could be mustered was got together to nail fast 
to these piles planks of deal 3 in. thick to resist 


the action and pressure of the tide. A base of #ble and even less easily justifiable cruelties at | posing of the sewage may 


earthworth had also been made several feet deep 

to bank up and support the wooden fencing thus 

made ; and by the addition of about fifty navvies 

from Barrow, making about 200 in all, it was | 
hoped the resistance would be made successful. | 
The men all worked energetically, and before | 
the reflax of the tide the boarding was finished, | 
and the spectators, of whom there was a large 

number, believed that the victory was certain. 

But half an hour before the tide had reached its 

height the water began to percolate the bank at 

the rear of the boards, and in a very short time, 

in spite of the determined efforts made to stem 

the current, the piles were lifted from their 

places, the deals rent asunder, and the water 

rushed back to its old domain. Several of the 

men had very narrow escapes. 








MANCHESTER POLICE COURTS 
COMPETITION. 


THE committee for general purposes had re- | 


solved,— 


“That it is undesirable to incur any unnecessary expen- 


diture in the external elevation of the intended new police- | 


may be expressed so unmistakeably and so 
londly as to lead to the abandonment of the 
scandalous practices. We can express an im- 
mense amount of virtuous indignation as to 
“vivisection” in a neighbouring country, and 
quietly insist on the pursuance of equally abomin- 


home. Could not the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals effectually interfere ? 





ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 
Last week Mr. Cave Thomas gave the second 


lecture of a series on “The various Methods of | 


Painting,” at the Gallery of the Architectural 
Union, Conduit-street. A former lecture was on 


fresco, this on encaustic painting. The lecturer | means of rendering offensive matters harmless, and con- 


| verting them into the food of plants, yet it fails te make 


observed that paintings executed with vehicles 
in which wax is combined in certain proportions 
rank next to frescoes in architectonic propriety 
of effect. They possess, in a great measure, the 
| same freedom from gloss, and can be seen from 
any point of view; moreover, they powerfully 
| resist the action of acids, atmospheric corrosion, 
;and damp. The ancient marble sculptures were 
|sometimes saturated with wax to preserve 
| them. Pliny enumerates and distinguishes three 
methods of encaustic painting. 

Ist. That in which the ancients used a stylus, 
| and painted on ivory or polished wood, previously 
coated with a wax preparation. The stylus or 
'stigma, served to draw the outlines and its 


j 


courts, and that it be suggested that the amount to be SPatula or blade end, to clear off the filaments 
expended shall not exceed the sum of 25,000/.” “ That | which it ploughed up in the prepared ground. 


in order to save trouble, and to prevent unnecessary delay 
in the erection of the courts, it be recommended to the 
committee for eagped gpn one to select an architect to 


prepare plans for, and superintend the erection of, the 
courts, on any site which may be selected by the corpora- 
tion.” ‘*That it be recommended to the committee to 


select one of the undermentioned architects to prepare 
plans and superintend the erection of the new police- 
courts :—Messrs. Clegg & Knowles, Messrs, Mangnall & 
Littlewood, Mr. Salomons, Messrs. Speakman & Charles- 
worth, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr, Worthington.” 


And further, as we stated last week,— 


“* That Messrs. Mangnall & Little . 
pare plans for, and sph rove the eae ot nee 
police-courts.” 

Six days later the same gentlemen, under the 
name of the Council, met at the same place and 
upset their previous resolution, passing an 
amendment throwing the selection of architect 
open to competition between the architects 
named, by a majority of 34 to 17. Councillor 
Woodward proposed that the competition be 
thrown open to the whole of the architects of 
the city of Manchester. The amendment was 
seconded by Councillor Townsend, but was ne- 
gatived, and the proceedings of the committee, 
with the exceptions referred to, were approved. 

It was resolved that the sum of 501. be paid 
to each architect from whom complete plans 
might be received, such premium to form a por- 
tion of the commission to be ultimately paid to 
the suecessful comp: titor. 

The reagon given by the members of the com- 


| 2ndly. That in which colours were mixed with 


wax, and spread over the pictures with a metal 
spatula. The various colours being previously 
prepared and formed into small cylinders, for 
use. By the side of the painter stood a brazier, 
which was used to heat the spatula with which 
the colours were smoothly spread after the out- 
lines were completed, and thus the picture was 
proceeded with and finished. 

3rdly. That in which painting was performed 
by dipping a brush into wax liquefied by fire. 
By this method the colours attained considerable 
hardness, and could not be damaged by the heat 
of the sun, or the deleterious effects of sea 
water. It was thus that they painted their 
ships with emblems; which decorations were 
finally smoothed and polished. This kind of 
encaustic, therefore, was styled “ship painting.” 
Some writers have been led to suppose that 
“ encausto pingendi” must be enamelling, but a 
little consideration of the word ceris in con- 
nexion with “ urere,” will show that burnt in, 
inscribed on the pictures of Lysippus, ought not 
to be taken in the extreme sense as applied to 
enamels. If this had been the case, the ancient 
ships must have been either copper or iron-sides, 
at least, to have withstood the process of firing 
required by enamel painting; and it is difficult 
to imagine a Roman enamelled first-rate man-of- 
war. Other passages in Pliny were also examined, 
‘and the experiments instituted by Count Caylus 





in the latter half of the last century detailed. 
Mr. Thomas also described the methods of 
Lorgna, Hooker, and others, and concluded by 
expressing a belief that, whatever be the process 
ultimately adopted, encaustic will probably be 
preferred to fresco in this country ; promising as 
it does a somewhat richer range of effect, and to 
be the less encumbered process of the two. 








THE WINCHESTER DRAINAGE PLANS, 


WE have received a communication from Mr, 
Newman, surveyor to the Winchester Local 
Board, giving reasons for adoption of the large 
scale, and the absence of a skeleton map, and 
denying the operation of any local influence, 
however the possession of “local knowledge” 
on the part of some of the competitors may have 
aided them. He does not find so much talent 
and judgment displayed in the schemes as he ex- 
pected, and wonders that so many of the plans 
conveyed the sewage, either after passing through 
a filter or over a portion of meadow land, into 
the river Itchen, which a few miles below be- 
comes the source of water supply to the im- 
portant town of Southampton. 


** Much has beer said and written about the defilement 
of rivers of late; and as there is such an abundance of 
land in the neighbourhood of Winchester capable of ab- 
sorbing the sewage for any imaginable time to come, it is 
singular that most, if not all, the schemes should allow it 
to find its way to the river in a greater or less degree. 

Mr. J. B. Denton, principal engineer to the General 
Land, Drainage, and Improvement Company, says,— 
‘There is no doubt that of all processes of filtration that 
by irrigation is the most effective. It is, however, far 
from s perfect poertme though it has advantages which 
| commend it to the country. All persons admit that, what- 
|ever ingredients are extracted from the sewage in its 
| passage over or through the soil, they serve to inerease 
| the produce of the land and thereby enrich the country. 
| Moreover, it is as generally allowed that towns so dis 

fairly expect # return for this 
enriching refuse. But the desire to turn our sewage to 
profit should not lead us into the fallacy of believing that 
irrigation will render sewage pure enough to drink.’ This 
author cites other opinions on this subject. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Ox- 
ford, says,—‘ I do not think that it could be asserted that 
all injurious matter was removed from [sewage] water b 
placing it on the land; but certainly it must be very muc 
diminished.’ 

Dr. Voelcker, the consulting chemist of the Royal 
| Agricultural Society, says,—‘ Many people call water 
pure when it is clear and no smell perceptible, et 

w 
o 








all the while that many of the properties of sewage 


| he names] cannot be removed by filtration.’ That 


the soil is the most efficacious of al) practically ae 


the water fit for drinking ogo I could cite other 
opinions of great authority, but must forbear to trespass 
further on your space.”’ 








THE DESIGNER AND THE 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 


Sin,—It may be owing to my own stupidity, 
but I have some difficulty in seeing what Mr. 
Bruce Allen has been driving at in his recent 
communications to you. Had he confined his 
remarks to art-manufacture I could have had no 
such difficulty ; for I quite agree with him that 
the designer is too frequently ignored and all 
the credit given to the manufacturer. But when 
he touches upon architectural design I cannot 
follow him. Does he mean to say that the 
architect must, with his own hand, draw out 
every detail of his designs, and not employ a 
draughtsman to copy them? As well might an 
author be denied an amanuensis. The hand- 
writing (upon which Mr. Bruce Allen seems to 
lay great stress) I conceive to be of very small 
importance compared with the ideas intended to 
be conveyed. The draughtsman, when in his 
proper place, is merely the medium of placing 
the ideas of the designer on paper: if he is en- 
trusted by his employer to design any part of a 
structure, then he is entitled to credit to that 
extent, but not otherwise. Perhaps Mr. Bruce 
Allen may say that the ideas undergo a trans- 
formation under the hands of the draughtsman. 
It may be so in some instances; but where the 
designer has a marked individuality of his own, 
it is sure to appear. Many of your readers will 
doubtless be able at first sight to identify par- 
ticular works as the production of certain archi- 
tects, without having had previous information 
on the subject. The impress of the designer is 
obvious; that of the draughtsman obscure, if 
not invisible. 

It is needless for us to attempt to stem the 
stream of time. Modern civilization has 
art in a different position from what it occupied 
in the middle ages. The change is sometimes 





not favourable to the individuality of the artist ; 
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but we must accept things as they are; we 
cannot retrace our steps, and “it is useless to 
cry over spilt milk.” The man of true genius 
is sure, sooner or later, to show himself. A 
genius starving in a garret is now a rara avis ; 
and upon the whole, the age in which we live is 
an improvement upon its predecessors. The 
labourer and the peasant enjoy luxuries unknown 
to the great of former ages; and if art is less 
concentrated, it is more diffused. 

I, for one, look with hope to the future. We 
have been groping our way towards the light of 
day through devious passages,—each nook and 
cranny has been scanned by the aid of “the 
lamp of truth.” The morn of a new day is 
dawning, Scripsit. 





BEDFORD MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Srx,—I am glad to find Mr. Sharman is able to give 
such an unqualified contradiction to the reports about this 
competition, 

Though I am sorry to have been the meaus of spreading 
what is incorrect, you will remember that I quoted from 
a letter of a resident in Bedford, totally unprejudiced in 
the matter, who told me what was current report, and as 
such I sent it to you, adding ‘‘ That the Directors ought 
to rebut it if they can.” A Vict. 





Srz,—I was not surprised to see the letter in your 
paper, signed “A Victim,” after the extraordinary and 
most uncourteous conduct of the Committee of the Bed- 
ford Middle-Class Schools. For six weeks I devoted the 
greater — of my time and attention to the subject, 
besides having four assistants under my eye almost con- 
stantly. In addition to this, I spent much money in 
paper-mounting, taking a journey to inspect the site, the 
instructions being so very scant and indefinite. Guess my 
surprise when my plans were returned within a week, the 
— unpaid, and not a single line to inform me who 
was the successful competitor, or to thank me for the 
consideration I had devoted to the subject. I was there- 
fore in some degree prepared for the statements made by 


a ‘* Victim,” Veritas. 








DORE AND TENNYSON. 


| 


liberal education; and I therefore believe myself tho- 
roughly competent for the double duties of secretary and 
manager to the Waterworks Company. 

Supposing that I applied for, and obtained, that 
appointment, I reckon that it would cost me for “ house, 
coals, and gas,” as nearly as may be, 40/. a year, which 
would leave me 85/, per annum for those other expenses 
for which the fitter will have 42s. per week, or very nearly 
1101, per annum—that is, about 25/. more than I. He 
has also the advantage of being able to dress more econo- 
mically than the “ secretary and manager,” and the 
further advantage that if he is not perfectly satisfied with 
his work, wages, or employers, he can at any moment 
stick his somewhat black and oily hands into the pockets 
of his fustian unmentionables, decline to work any more, 
and be maintained in “‘ otium cwm dignitate’’ for a year or 
two by his ‘‘ Union.” 

Are not these, Sir, very considerable odds in his favour, 
and against me? And really, so far as { can see, only 
because his hands are innocent of gloves, and his head of 
conic sections and Latin, whereas I plead guilty to all 
three. And if it be so, am I not somewhat too severely 
punished for the fault? And does it not rather tend to 
show that in thesedatter deys the ‘ Schoolmaster” is too 
much ‘‘ abroad,” and that it is high time to confine or 
restrain him a little, and to build hospitals and gaols for 
those parents who are so wicked or so insane as to wil- 
fully ruin their children’s chances in life by sending them 
to profit (?) by his lessons ? Con rRast. 











THE WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS, 


S1x,—Our attention having been called to a passage in 
— last number forming a part of a paper signed *C. 

ruce Allen,” in which the writer asserts that the north 
cloister of Westminster Abbey “is now unhappily in 
course of being sawn and hacked to pieces, or, according 
to architectural modernism, ‘restored ;’” as the Abbey 
masons, we beg @ space in your columns to correct this 
statement, which is utterly untrue. The fact is, that the 
tracery of one of the northern bays, to the great grief of 
all interested in the Abbey, fell during one of the storms 
of the present spring. So alarmed have the Chapter 
naturally been at this accident that they have, without 
Mr. Scott’s knowledge, ordered the clerk of the works to 





remove some of the tracery on the west side, which has 
long looked very threatening, and was supported by 
wooden props. ‘this was done, not by our workmen, but , 
by some other of the workmen employed in the Abbey ; | 
and no sooner was Mr. Scott aware of it, than he directed | 
that all which was in any way threatening should be | 
strengthened by wooden props, though we fear that partial | 
renovation has become inevitable. 
No one who has ever gone over the Abbey with Mr. 

Scott can fail to remember the special interest which he | 





Srr,—In a paragraph in your valuable journal of the 
8th instant, reference is made to M. Gustave Doré’s 
illustrations of the Laureate’s “ Idylls” as “more than | 


takes in these bays of the northern cloister, of which he | 
has given a special notice in his paper known as “‘Glean- | 
z - from Westminster Abbey.” | 

n another part of Mr. Allen’s paper a somewhat | 


once misrepresenting the poet’s meaning.” As a superla- | obscure observation seems to imply that the colour is 
e 


tive example of this misconception, the fact of King | being scraped off from the Abbey. 


rmit us to declare | 


Arthur having to pick up a crown from the ground while | that nothing of this sort has been done in our memory. 
ou horseback is quoted, and marked with an ironical! as | The keen interest which Mr. Scott always shows for pre- | 
@ ridiculous absurdity. To this we can only reply that, | serving every trace of colour, and for maintaining the | 
while your correspondent is evidently a stranger to the | ancient surface, though ever so much decayed, keeps alive 
‘*pigskin,” M. Doré is a most accomplished and daring | the same feeling in all those subordinate to him; and, hap- 
horseman, and perfectly understood what he was about | pily, the adoption of recent appliances within the Abbey | 
when designing this picture. If your non-equine eritic | renders groundiess the lamentation of the writer of the 


will consult ‘‘ Greenwood’s Horsemanship,” p. 73, he will | paper, at least as regards the interior, that “‘the Abbey | 


be taught how to pick any object from the ground at the 

walk, canter, or gallop ; and will at the same time, it is 

hoped, learn for the future to ‘‘ look before he leaps.” 
Ewp. Moxon & Co. 


*,” Notwithstanding au erroneous assumption in Messrs- 
Moxon’s note, we give it place, and’ at the same time 
reiterate our assertion that the engraving in question is 
not an illustration of the author's words, 





THE PURIFICATION OF WATER AND 
SUPPLY. 


Srx,—Under the above heading in your impression of 
the Ist inet. I see an extract from a paper read by Mr. EB. 
Byrne on ‘‘ Experiments on the Removal of Organic and 
Inorganic Substances in Water,’ to the following effect :— 
that bad water could be purified by chemical agency to a 
“very limited extent only.” I should be glad to know 
whether Mr. Byrne has made any experiments with Mr. 
Spencer’s magnetic oxide filter agent, and if so, whether 
he would inform the public, through your columns, of the 
result of such experiments. 

Mr. Spencer's system of filtration is largely adopted by 
the Water Works Compaty of this borough (Wakefield) ; 
and in his evidence before the River Commissioners last 
year, Mr. Spencer asserted that organic substances were 
separated from the water supplied to the town by means 
of his filtering system, and that its filtering powers would 
increase every year. The filtered water which is the 
domestic supply for the town is drawn from the River 
Calder below the main-sewer outfall, and therefore needs 
filtering so as to purify it of organic matter. L. E 








“WAGES” AND “SALARY.” 


Srr,—In the Builder of last week are two advertise. 
ments which are placed (no doubt by chance) side by side. 
One is that of a Local Board of Health, who offer 42s, 
per week ‘‘wages” with house, coals, and gas, for a 
mechanic to attend to their steam-engines and pumps. 
The other is that of a Waterworks Company in Wales, 
who offer 125/. per annum for a secretary and manager. 

Although I have sufficient knowledge of machinery to 
fit me for the mechanic's place, unfortunately for myself I 
have studied a good many other things as well;—such as 
mathematics and mechanics, pure and lied ; survey- 
ing, levelling, and drawing; chemistry and metallurgy ; 
the laws of fluids in motion, the strength of materials, 
and the many other branches of science which are 
required in the profession of a C.E., in which I have had 
twenty years’ experience in England and abroad. 

I have also, unluckily, a knowledge of four modern 
languages, besides a far amount of Latin, history, geo- 
graphy, literature, logic, and the usual branches of a 





itself is disappearing fast day by day.” | 
- Henry Poors & Sons, | 








THE WATER THEY DRINK AT 
DONCASTER. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Doncaster says,—Our 
source of supply is the Don, and during the past | 
week the mouth of the culvert—a subterranean | 
channel that conducts the water to the wheel to 
be pumped up into the town for the use of the 
inhabitants, has been cleaned ont, when the fol- 
lowing, amongst other “ ingredients,” were dis- 
covered in the water, namely, twenty-eight dogs, 
eight cats, two pigs, one sheep, one goat, sundry 
rats, and divers other things belonging to the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Many of the 
animals being in an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, the stench they emitted was intolerable. 
The waters of the Don are not now fit for human 
consumption, “fouled,” as they are, in their 
course; and it is abominable that the inha- 
bitants should still have to obtain their supply 
from such a polluted source. The question of 
pure water is of paramount importance, and the 
matter ought to be dealt with at once. 

Several correspondents want to know what the 
Water Supply Commissioners are doing. 








ELECTION OF SURVEYOR, ST. GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Ar the last meeting of the Vestry, held on 
Thursday, the 6th inst., the election of a 
surveyor took place. There were sixty-nine 
answers to the public advertisement, and forty- 
nine candidates appeared before the committee. 
With some difficulty nine were selected to stand 
the chance of election, viz..—Mr. H. Cochrane, 
St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh ; Mr. C. H. 
Lowe, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s-wood ; Mr. H. 


Prichard, Bedford Leigh, Lancashire; Mr. H. 
Royle, Townhall, Hulme ; Mr. A. Scargill, Bower 
Spring, Sheffield; Mr. H. T. Tomkins, 39, Lan- 
caster-road, Notting-hill; and Mr. W. H. Wheeler, 
Boston. The plan adopted at the Metropolitan 
Board in the election of district surveyors was 
followed on this occasion, and the contest was 
decided by Mr. Tomkins receiving 45 votes to 
Mr. Matthews’s 31. The salary is 3501. per 
annum, with residence, rising gradually to 4001. 
An application for expenses was made by memo- 
rial from the unsuccessful candidates who had 
come from the country, but it was refused by 
the Vestry. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


FAasTENINGS FoR WINDOWS AND OTHER PLAcEs. 
J. H. Roberts. Dated October 8, 1866. — This 
invention is performed as follows:—Upon one 
sash, say the outer, the patentee secures a plate 
formed with a slot, in which a button or stud is 
free to move backwards and forwards. Upon 
the other sash he secures another plate, which 
has a third plate hinged thereto, the hinged 
plate being capable of moving so as to come 
upon the first-named plate. This hinged plate 
is likewise formed with a slot corresponding to 
the first-named slot, and terminating at one end 
in a circular or enlarged aperture, correspond- 
ing to the button or stud. To secure the fasten- 
ing it is necessary to bring the hinged plate on 
the inner sash upon the plate on the outer sash, 
so that the button enters the circular or enlarged 
aperture, and then to push the button along the 
slots. To release the fastening the reverse 
movements have to be made. The slots in the 
plates may be formed in any direction desired. 
Sometimes the patentee forms a thumb-piece or 
projection on the hinged plate for convenience 
of moving it. 

Heatinc aND WarMinG Rooms, &c. W. Clark. 
A Communication. Dated October 12, 1866.— 
This invention relates to the application of an 
air chamber in combination with an air stove or 
heating apparatus; this chamber contains a re- 
servoir of water, over which the air heated in its 
passage through the metal or other flues is 
caused to pass, the water being heated by reason 
of its position. In this manner the air is sup- 
plied with fresh oxygen and nitrogen to com- 
pensate for that which has become absorbed in 
its passage through the flues of the air stove. 
This chamber also serves as a receiver of all im- 
purities, and of the denser or noxious gases 
prejudicial to health. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Eyke.—The church here has been re-opened 
after having been closed for some time for repairs 
and alterations. The restorations just completed 
include the refacing the west end of the nave and 
buttresses with flint, removing a wooden window, 
and replacing it by a four-light decorated 


| window, which has been filled with stained- 


glass ; a new stone cross has been fixed on the 
gable ; a modern brick vestry pulled down from 
the south wall of the chancel, the door opening 
into which has been filled in with a new Early 
English lancet window. This also has been 
glazed with stained glass as a memorial to a 
parisbioner. An old Norman window at the east 
of the south transept has been opened and filled 
in with stained glass. The nave roof, which, 
some forty years back, had been mutilated by 
cutting away carved bosses, ribs of principals, 
&c., and introducing a lath and plaster ceiling, 
covering up the entire oak roof, has been 
restored. Fortunately, two out of eight carved 
angels found at an old curiosity shop at Wood- 
bridge, were known by two or three old 
parishioners to have been removed from the 
church when the mutilations took place. On 
hearing of this, the rector procured them, and 
thus enabled the architect to restore the roof 
by filling the six vacant places with new carvings 
to correspond. Mr. E. C. Hakewill was the 
architect employed in the restorations. Mr. H. 
Luff, of Ipswich, bas carried out the work ; the 
stained glass being supplied by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud, of London. ; 
Hartlepool—-The parish church of St. Hilda, 
Hartlepool, has been re-opened, after undergoing 
a restoration. The work has consisted of the 
raising of the roof of the nave to its ancient 





G. Matthews, 1, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn ; Mr. 
C. Pinnock, 1, Ebury-Bridge-road; Mr. E. 


high pitch, as indicated by the stonework in the 
tower; the replacing of the windows in keeping 
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with the original architecture, the tracery being | stances, and all richness of details or mouldings 
in accordance with stones found; the lowering | has of necessity been avoided. The material is 
of the flocr, and the disclosing of the basis of | brick, as it is obtainable in the locality, but all the 
the piers; the removal of the gallery ; refitting | dressings are in Bath stone. The plan consists 
of the seats; chipping the interior walls, which | of a tower entrance, a nave, chancel, and vestry. 
were covered with thick coatings of whitewash ; | The tower is at the south-west end of the nave. 
the repairing of the piers; replacing columns | The spire is of tile in two stages, with perforated 
from the string-course of the clearstory to the woodwork intervening. The nave is 26 ft. wide 
heads of the piers; the introduction of carved ‘and 66 ft. long, and will hold 250 adults ; the 
corbels supporting the pillars, all in accordance | seats are of deal, stained, and varnished. The 
with stones found. The church is fitted up with | chancel is 29 ft. long, and 20 ft. wide, and has 





a heating apparatus by Messrs. Walker & Son, 


four rows of sittings. On the north side is the 


Asfordby, Leicestershire. — The chancel and 
vestry of the church in this parish are now com. 
pletely restored, and two of the windows are 
filled with stained glass. An effort is being 
made to raise funds for the restoration of thenave, 
aisles, transepts, and tower. Mr. G. G. Scott is 
the architect, and the works already completed 
have been carried out by Mr. John Fast, of Mel. 
ton Mowbray. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
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of Newcastle. The corbels, and carved work of | vestry, which is separated from the chancel by 
the pulpit, seats, &c., were executed by Mr./a perforated wooden screen, and between that 


ra 


Watford.—1t is proposed to erect a new Wes. 
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Colley, of Durham. The contractor for the|and the back seats of the chancel there is a 
work was Mr. Graydon, of Durham; and who | space left for an organ. At the east end of the 
relet respectively to Mr. Thornton, stonemason, | church, under the window, is a carving of the 
Mr. Laidler, plumber, and Messrs. Hodgson, Last Supper; the figures are in high relief, and 
painters, all of Durham. The total cost has carved by Mr. Farmer; this is sunk in an orna- 
been about 2,7001. mental frame or panel, and on each side are 

Slough. — The foundation-stone of the new! panels in which are carved the passion-flower 
chapel at the Eton Union Workhouse, Slough, a 'and the lily; these, as well as the figures, are 
building to be erected by voluntary contributions, | relieved by gold grounds, which throw up 
has been laid. The chapel will consist of nave | the sculpture, and on either side of the 
and circular apse. The interior will be of red | panels the walls are painted in ornaments and 
brick banded with black ; the outside of ordinary | monograms up to the north and south walls. 
stock brick banded with black. Mr. Wheeler, of The chancel is paved with Minton’s tiles. 


Brenchley, Kent, is the architect; and Mr. | One of the features of the church, and parti- | 


Holland, of Thame, the builder. The chapel will | calarly of the chancel, is the introduction of 
seat 100 adults, and its estimated cost, including | stained glass; all the windows of the latter 
all expenses, will be 5301. lare filled with it. Messrs. Heaton & Butler 
Droitwich—The foundation stone has been/ were the artists. The west window of the 
laid of a new church for the parish of St. | church is of four lights with tracery in the head, 
Nicholas. Mr. Smith, of Droitwich, is the and filled with stained glass. As the font is 
architect. The contract for the church is that | placed under it, the subject selected is the 
of Messrs. Osborn & Inwood, of Malvern, for | Baptism of our Lord. The architect was Mr. 
the sum of 1,6501. The church will be of the | Talbot Bury, of London, from whose designs 
Decorated style of architecture, and consist of ‘the Vicarage at Kintbury and other build- 
nave, chancel, north aisle, and tower. A spire|ings in the vicinity have been erected. The 
is part of the design, but is not in the present|church will cost altogether, without special 
contract. The church is designed to accommo- | gifts, the sum of 3,1331. 1s. 9d. The stone- 
date 258 persons, and all the seats are to be| work has been done by Mr. Keats, of New- 
free and open. It will be built of Hadley | bury; the brickwork, tiling, paving, and plaster- 
sandstone, while the interior of the chancel | ing by Mr. Cumner, of Kintbury; and the wood- 
will be of dressed Bath stone, the walls being | work by Mr. Cruise, also of Kintbury. 
plastered. Hungerford.—The chief stone of the Edding- 
Swavesey.—St. Andrew’s Church has been re- | ton Chapel of Ease has been laid. It is antici- 
opened. ‘he Lady of the Manor has had the| pated that the outlay will amount to about 
church, at her own cost (upwards of 3,0001.),|2,3001. The site (given by Mr. W. Honeywood) 
thoroughly restored and beautified. The archi- | is on the east side of the road leading to Hunger- 
tect engaged was Mr. Street, of London, and the | ford-Newton. The architect is Mr. Blomfield, 
contract was entered into by Mr. Clipshaw, of| of London; and the contractor Mr. Woodridge, 
Newark. The whole fabric has been repewed,|of Hungerford. The chapel will be 83 ft. in 
and internally all the material is new. The|length, and built in the decorated style with 
chancel has been rebuilt, and is approached by | brick and Bath stone dressings. It will accom- 
steps, with a carved screen and stalls. The | modate 275 persons, and all the sittings will be 
pavement is of encaustic tiles, from the manu- | free. 
factory of Mr. Godwin. Thechancel is elaborate,| Bolton.—The chief stone of St. James’s Church, 
its principal decoration being a reredos, of | Waterloo-street, has been laid. The foundations 
which the central compartment contains a/ are already in, and some of the walls are several 
sculpture of the Crucifixion in alabaster. The | feet above the level of the ground line. The 
pulpit is of white stone. The seats are in cha-| quicksands that prevail in Bolton have given 
racter with the old ones, a few of which | some trouble here, but the walls have been taken 
remain on the north side; and the wood-work | down to a solid bottom ; and concrete, and stones 
has been done by Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of of great size have been used to prevent risk. 
Cambridge. - |The church comprises a nave of four bays, 
Wingfield.—The parish church has been re-| divided from the north and south-side aisles by 
stored. Several windows in the south aisle are four arches. These arches will spring from 
of three lights; three of these at the chancel | moulded and carved capitals of white stone ; the 
end have been renovated, and stone mullions! cylindrical shafts which sustain the capitals 
supersede the old wooden ones. Former church- | being of a fine red stone, obtained from a quarry 
wardens must have been wonderfully fond of! near Liverpool. Eastward of the nave a broad 
paint, for even the panels of the font, filled in arch opens into the chancel, wherein are the 
with various subjects, were painted, and that in| choir seats and the prayer-desks. Six yards 
various colours. All this paint has, however, _more to the east is another arch, beyond which 
been scraped off. The roof of the nave is new. | the chancel ends polygonally, and is lighted by 
The entire chancel is a step higher than the rest | three traceried windows. The eastern part of 
of the church, and it is here that the greatest the chancel is to be fitted up and furnished in 
amount of attention has been displayed. The) the usual way. The tower and spire are placed 
chief features are old carved screens and stalls, | over the western part of the chancel; north and 
and the table monuments, on which are the south of which are transepts. The southern one 
effigies of Richard de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, | will be appropriated chiefly for school children, 
and Catherine, his wife; William de la Pole, | who will enter by a sepurate door. Underneath 
Dake of Suffolk; and John de la Pole, Duke of | the north transept is a cellar, where will be 
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Soffolk. The entire chancel has been repaired ; 
the new roof is of oak, open; the floor has been 
relaid with Minton’s tiles, the east end of it with 
Poole’s. The chancel was restored by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners at an expense of about 
1,2001.; and the roofs of the nave and north 
aisle have been renovated at an expense of a little 
over 5001. Mr. Christian was the architect; 
Mr. Botwright, of Bungay, the builder; Mr. 
Narsey, Bungay, doing the mason work. The 
south aisle demands immediate attention. Its 
roof has to be braced up, and the restoration 
cannot be called complete till this part of the 
building has been taken in hand. 
Kintbury. — Christ Church has been conse- 
crated. The style of this new edifice is of the 
Second Pointed period, but modified to circum. 


Spire, and all the fittings complete. The style 


placed Haden’s heating apparatus. There are 
no galleries; and the church will seat on the 
ground floor about 880 persons. The amount of 
the contract, which has been taken by Messrs. 
Warburton, is 4,6001., which includes tower, 


of the church is Early Decorated. It is to be 
built of stone throughout. The roofs are to be 
covered with Welsh slates. The floor under the 
seats is to be of wood, and the chancel, passages, 
porches, &c., are to be tiled. The nave is 
lighted by a large four-light traceried window 
at the west end, and by sixteen traceried clear- 
story windows above the aisle roof. The aisle 
windows are of one, two, and three lights, ac- 
cording to their position. The architect is Mr. 





J. M. Taylor, of Manchester. 


leyan Chapel at Watford, in the place of the 
present chapel, which is said to be inadequate 
to the requirements of the society, and to be 
plain and inconvenient, and situated in one of 
the most obscure parts of the town. Plans for 
the new building have been prepared by Mr. 
Pearson, of Rickmansworth. The chapel is to 
be in the Early English style, with a tower and 
spire. 

P Wolstanton.—The corner-stone of a Methodist 
| New Connexion Chapel at Wolstanton has been 
‘laid. The style of the building will be Italian ; 
‘the length within the walis 57 ft. 6 in., and 
width, 30 ft.: it will seat about 350. There 
will be two entrances from the front through 
porches 7 ft. wide, with a vestry between, and 
over which will be an organ-gallery and or. 
chestra. The exterior front elevation will be 
faced with white pressed bricks and Hollington. 
stone dressings. The architect is Mr. Ralph 
Dain, of Burslem, and the builder Mr. Trevor, of 
Newcastle. 

Over.—The new Independent Chapel at Over 
has been opened for divine service. The build. 
ing cost 2,000/. Mr. John Douglas was the 
architect, the builder being Mr. Dutton, of 
Winsford. The edifice is in the Lombardic 
Italian style of architecture, and is built of 
white bricks with bands, &c., of red; the cor- 
nices, jambs, and arches of windows, and other 
ornamental features, are executed in moulded 
bricks; the three arches which form the entrance 
to the porch are supported on pillars of polished 
granite. Above these arches are three two- 
light windows, with semicircular heads and 
stone tracery, in accordance with the style of 
the building. These windows are filled with 
stained glass. In the side windows there are 
likewise circles filled with stained glass. The 
glass in the rose window over the pulpit is the 
gift of Mr. Thomas Rigby, and the subject is 
“The Good Shepher*. sh was given 
by Mr. Haigh, of Darnhall Hall. The timbers 
of the roof are stained and varnished, and left 
visible. The floor of the church inclines slightly 
towards the pulpit. Accommodation is provided 
for 350 persons, including gallery across the end 
opposite tothe pulpit. The masonry was done 
by Mr. Richard Price, and Mr. Henry Cross 
executed the decorative painting. 

Leominster.—A small Congregational Church 
has been opened for public worship here. It is 
in the Gothic style, of red brick, with Bath-stone 
dressings, mullions, and bell-turret, the latter 
with pointed cupola. The building has been 
erected from the plans and specifications of Mr. 
Joseph Foster, of Bristol, who refuses to take 
any recompense for his services. The building 
will seat about 250 persons. 








Books Receibed. 


Holiday Excursions of a Naturalist. 
Robert Hardwicke. 1867. 


Tus book, which is farther described as & 
Guide to the Natural History of the Inland and 
Littoral, was written, the author says, by “one 
of a class of happy individuals who, through 
life, derive a chief source of enjoyment from 
intercourse with Nature in her works.” Happy, 
indeed, are they who can thus find happiness ; 
and sedulously should the inclination be cul- 
tivated in young and old. We well remember 
once, during a country ramble, hearing a man of 
great learning and eminent position lamenting 
want of knowledge of all around him. The trees, 
the flowers, the birds, the insects were all dumb 
to him, while to a much less man who was of 
the party they discoursed eloquently, and 
enabled him to do so too: not a weed, not & 





London : 


stone, not a passing cloud but had its story. It 
was this same enthusiastic lover of nature, by 
the way, who in early years caused a dear 








[mother a severe attack of bronchitis by keeping 
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the sitting-room window open on a windy night 
to draw moths to the table-lamp. But the 
mother, like a wise mother, wanted her boy to 
have a hobby, and willingly humoured his bent. 

The book before us is well calculated to make 
naturalists. It is pleasantly written, by one 
who evidently knows what he writes, is very 
suggestive, and very amusing. 





A Descriptive Account of Haughmond Abbey, 
Salop. By Henry Pipncron. Leake & Evans, 
Shrewsbury. 


Some Account of the Parish Churches of Abbey 
Dore, Kilpeck, Allensmore, and Holmer. By J. 
H. Jams, Middle Temple. London : Limbird. 


THE want of some particulars concerning the in- 
teresting rains of Haughmond Abbey has been 
often felt by visitors, and we could have wished 
that the want had been met more completely than 
it is by this pamphlet, of which the architectural 
portion is but weak. Thus, alluding to the door- 
way in the cloister, of which we gave a view in a 
previous volume,* Mr. Pidgeou writes,—* This, in 
common with the front ofthe Chapter House, shows 
& peculiar and elegant example of Anglo-Norman 
architecture, for between the columns of the 
semicircular arch, under crocketed ogee canopies, 
stand finely sculptured statues of St. Peter and 
St. Paul ;” though he afterwards says (adopting 
our observations without telling where he got 
them from), these figures are the work of a later 
time. How, therefore, their presence shows the 
doorway to be “a peculiar and elegant example 
of Anglo-Norman architecture” is not obvious. 
The point worth notice in the second pamphlet 
named is a set of observations showing the 


mortality represented in the burial-grounds of 


these churches. Mr. James is not sufficiently 
acquainted with architecture to give useful 
descriptions of old buildings. 





Old London. London: John Murray. 1867. 


Unver this title, always attractive, have been 
published eight of the papers read at the London 
Congress last year of the Archwological Insti- 
tute, prefaced with Mr. Beresford Hope’s opening 
address at Guildhall, and forming a handsome 
volume, and a not unimportant contribution to the 
history of our many-sided metropolis. It includes 


THE Hypro-pneumatic Hoist.—The action of 
the hoist patented by Mr. Wrightson, of the firm 
of Head, Wrightson, & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees, 
conjointly with Mr. Walter Crooke, of the same 
place, is as follows:—The balance-weight is 
made in the form of a bell, and allowed to work 
up and down in a tube filled with water. To 
raise the bell a valve is opened, which admits 
air to the under-side of the bell ; this air bubbles 
up into the top of the bell, displacing a suffi- 
cient amount of water to give the required 
buoyancy. The bell then rises: when at the 
top the air is let out, on which the balance- 
weight sinks again. In the application of this 
hoist to blast furnaces a wrought-iron tube, 5 ft. 
to 6 ft. diameter, is erected, vertically, upon or 
near the air accumulator, a pipe from the tube 
passing down to within 3 in. or 4 in. of the 
bottom of the accumulator ; the tube is carried 
up to 10 ft. or 12 ft, above the level of the top 
platform, and another tank, of similar capacity 
to the accumulator, is placed on the top of this 
tube. The tube is filled with water, and in the 
tube is a balance-weight formed like a bell, and 
of such a weight, when weighed in water, as 
to exceed the heaviest load the hoist is required 
to raise, and the hollow within it is of such a 
capacity that, when filled with air, it will attain 
the same power of buoyancy upwards that it 
possessed of sinking when full of water. 


AccipEnts.—A fatal accident has happened at 
Easthampstead Park, the seat of the Marquis of 
Downshire. For some time past considerable 
improvements have been in progress on Lord 





Downshire’s extensive estate, and some old farm 
| buildings in the park were being pulled down. 
The brickwork of a barn had been undermined, 
/and one of the labourers went to the back of the 
building to attach a rope to some portion of it, 
when he observed that the brickwork was giving 
way, and called out to a fellow-workman, who 
was standing on the other side of the barn, to 


get clear of the old structure, but unfortunately | 


the brickwork fell upon him, and killed him.—— 
| At the works of a builder named Jackaman, at 

Bury, the machinery moving a circular-saw was 
at work, when a man attempted to seat himself 
on a couple of iron rollers fixed in a bench. The 
| rollers slid round with the weight of his body, 
and he put out his right arm to sustain himself. 
| Unconsciously he put his arm against the circular- 


Gas.—The Harwich Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 9 per cent. for the last 
year. At Dursley the consumption of gas has 
so largely increased that the directors are now 
fixing a new gasometer at the works. The con- 
tractors are the Midland Ironworks Co., Donning- 
ton, and Mr. E. Bloodworth. At Kingswinford 
@ movement is in progress for the reduction of the 
price of gas from 5s. 5d. to 3s.6d. The gas con- 
sumers have deputed a committee to act for 
them in the matter. 


Lanp aT Muswett Hiti.—A case, “ Fuller v. 
the Highgate and London Railway,” has been 
just heard and decided under a writ from the 
Sheriff’s Court. The value on one side was 
about 2,6001., and on the other side about 1,100/. 
One side said the damage by the severance 
would be about 700l., and the other said nil. 
Property near London had increased in value, 
and this was worth 1,5007. an acre. The pro- 
perty was at Muswell-hill, which locality had 
greatly increased in value. The jury gave a 
verdict of 1,600l. for the land, and 400/. for 
damage by the severance. A verdict was entered 
for 2,0001. 


Cuurcu House ror Cuurcn Societies; AND 
HoarE Memoriat.—A deputation from the 
joint committee of the two Houses of Convoca- 
|tion, consisting of the Bishops of Oxford and 
| Lichfield, the Prolocutor of the Lower House, 
‘the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and the Rev. 
Canon Hawkins, had an interview with the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday, with 
| the object of obtaining the consent of the Lords 
| of the Treasury to securing the site now occupied 
| by the National Society’s buildings for a church 
‘house for the use of all the great Church 
| societies, and to erect thereon a chapel which 
shall be a memorial of the late Henry Hoare. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed him- 
self as favourable to the scheme, and did not 
anticipate any difficulties. 


DuDLOW-LANE WATER-TOWER, LIVERPOOL.— 
The chief stone of the tower to be erected at the 
Dudlow-lane Waterworks, near Woolton, has 
been laid. The works will, in architectural 
features, be somewhat similar in character to 
the Audley-street big tower. The engine will 
be 56 in. in diameter, and the cylinder 10 ft., and 
they will be from the establishment of Messrs. 
Rothwell & Co., of Bolton. The well is to be 











Dean Stanley’s eloquent discourse in the Abbey | saw behind him,and the limb was instantly severed 
. * | , | gunk to a depth of 247 ft. below the surface, or 
Pulpit on the text, “See what manner of stones |from the body. The poor fellow cousequently +5 5 depth of 40 ft. below the old dock-sill, and 


and what buildings are here,” Mark xiii. i. ; Mr. 
G. T. Clark’s paper on “The Military Archi- 
tecture of the Tower of London,” illustrated ; 
Mr. Scott on the Chapter Honse; Professor 
Westmacott on the Sculpture in the Abbey ; and, 


| fell against the saw, which in a moment buried 
itself in his right side, and almost cut his body 
| in two, causing instant death. At the inquest a 
| verdict of accidental death was returned. 
| The terribly dangerous nature of lucifer matches 





| the water engineer proposes to sink a bore-hole 
| 200 ft., commencing at a 2 ft. diameter, carrying 
| it down to 150 ft. and possibly then diminishing 
/it to 18in.; but this latter will entirely depend 


“upon circumstances. Already there is a yield 


perhaps the most valuable of the number, Mr. | has just been once more shown by the death of +. te tt : 
_ 500,000 d it is still red 
George Scharf’s account of the Royal Picture | the young Archduchess Matilda of Austria, who * go bet a = teak ~ "s 


Galleries. In this the various inventories are 
brought together, and many of the pictures are 
commented on. 








Hliscellanen. 


A Room ror Bingrorp.—A Limited Liability 
Joint Stock Company has been formed for the 
purpose of erecting a large room at Bideford, 
to be used for bails, concerts, and other occa- 
sions, for which the present room at the Man- 
sion-house is ill adapted, from its extreme 
smallness. The new buildings will occupy the 
sites of the Mansion-house and two adjoining 
houses, and will consist of a large supper-room, 
reading-room, green-room, and retiring-rooms 
with w.-c., &c., on the ground floor. The first 
floor will be occupied by the large room, 70 ft. 
by 35 ft. in clear, with a wide stone staircase at 
each end, affording two easy exits in case of 
alarm. The stairs at the south end will lead 
into a large lobby, with a gallery over, capable 
of containing fifty persons. The north end will 
have a large orchestral platform to hold 150 
performers, with separate staircase approach 
from the outside. The space in the roof, which 
will be of good pitch, is proposed to be used for 
billiard and smoking rooms, which will command 
beautiful views of the estuary of the rivers Taw 
and Torridge. The buildings will be of an early 
Gothic character, of brick or local stone, with 
freestone dressings; the roof will be covered 
with Broseley tiles, with bold red ridge tiles. 
The plans are being prepared by Messrs. Guild & 
Son, of Barnstaple, the architects to the com- 


pany. 








* Vol, xxiii., p. 710, 


|is believed to have trodden on a match which 
| must have set fire to her dress in a room where 
no fire was otherwise lighted. 


Artisans’ Visit To Paris.—The Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce have passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“That the proposition of the Society of Arts, of sending | 
skillea workmen to the Paris Exhibition, to pepest upon | 
the productions exhibited, is approved of; and that an ap- | 
plication be made to the members of the Chamber, and | 
the manufacturers of the town generally, asking them to | 
subscribe to a fund for the porpoee, and also to recom- | 
mend qualified men for selection by the Society of 
Arts.” 

Mr. W. C. Aitken, in a letter to the Vice- 
president of the Chamber, suggests, as to the 
number of those who should be sent ;— 


“Two artisans engaged in button-making;—one to 
report on the tool-making ; one to report on the ornament, 
style, and varieties of buttons exhibited. 

Two artisans engaged in brassfounding, to report on 
brass and bronze casting generally; cabinet, and general 
brassfounding; on bells, and plumbers’ brassfounding ; 
on rolled brass, wire, sheathing, tube-making ; on lamps, 
gas-fittings, and naval brass founding; one to report on 
style and ornament; the other on quality and constrve- 
tion. 

One artisan engaged in the manufacture of electro- 

late, or plated goods; to report Ppp gine eed as to 
Rosses products in silver work, and in reference to 
niello and enamels associated with works on the precious 
metals generally. f : 

One jeweller, to report also on gilt toys, chains, &c. 

One artisan engaged in the production of tools gene- 
rally, who also has a knowledge of engineering connected 
with the construction of machines used in manufactories. 

Two gunmakers, : 

One Jap , acquainted with the processes of japan- 
ning, has artistic taste, and is also acquainted with the 
manufacture of papier mdché; also to report if there are 
any substitutes for that material, and ascertain what 
they are. : E 

One stamper of metal, to examine as to the various 
processes employed in raising up thin sheet-metal, as 
cornices and other stampings, &c. 

One steel-toy or edge-tool maker. i 

One tin-plate worker, to report also on copper goods, 








|boring, 45 ft. The intention is to supply the 
whole of the district lying to the south-east of 
| Liverpool, including Garston, Aigburth, Woolton, 
| Wavertree, and the intermediate districts. The 
| Dudlow-lane works are being carried on under 
'Mr. Duncan’s personal direction. Considerable 
| progress has already been made. 


Tue Eart or Dupiey’s Fountain.—The works 
for the Earl of Dudley’s gift to the town of Dudley 
have been commenced, the space in the centre 
of the market-place having been barricaded. 
The site chosen is on the spot where the old 
town-hall stood. The fountain is the work of 
Mr. Forsyth, of London, sculptor. The height 
of the work will be 27 ft., and the width at the 
base 24 ft. The general appearance is de- 
scribed as being that of a triumphal arch. The 
ornamental enrichments consist of two figures 
representing Mining and Agriculture, and these 
are placed in niches under the dome. There are 
two basins on the top, into which two river- 
horses discharge jets of water, and the whole is 
sarmounted by two figures representing Indus- 
try and Commerce, architecturally arranged. 
On the top will be placed four panels of coloured 
glass, and these under the influence of the sun’s 
rays will produce a prismatic effect on the water 
and basins under the dome. There are two 
large drinking-basins, one on each side, supplied 
by jets from the mouths of lions’ heads. The 
fountain is flanked by two large basins for the 
waste water from the upper basin, forming a 
fan-like discharge from the mouths of dolphins. 
The base will be executed in granite, together 
with the steps. The drinking-basins and basins 
under the dome will be executed in Sicilian 
marble, and all the other portions in Portland 
stone. The cost of the work is estimated at 
from 2,0001. to 3,000. 
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GaTESHEAD TowN-HALL Competition. — De- 
signs by Mr. Johnstone, Messrs. Austin & John- 
son, Mr. J. E. Watson (to whom a premium was 
awarded about four years ago for a design for 
the building on a larger scale), and Mr. Thomas 
Oliver are now being exhibited at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Gateshead : the sum named is 12,000/. 


Sovruampron Scoot or Axrt.—The total 
number of papers taken by the candidates for the 
prizes offered by the Department of Art, at the 
examination held here in March last, in the 
second or higher grade, was 116, and 42 of these 
papers were successfully worked, althouch the 
candidates were nearly ali under 15 yearsof age. 


Mr. C. Austin’s Book on SEwace. — Mr. 
Austin thinks that our brief mention of the 
object of his work on the “ Utilization of 
Sewage ” does not convey a right idea of it. We 
depart from our practice, and let Mr. Austin 

ak for himself:—‘It is true,’ he writes, 
“that I gave therein some details of a process of 
irrigation similar to that practised at Croydon, 
but I also stated that the process of irrigation 
there carried on is not perfect, for want of a 
proper system of filtration; and my object was 
to show that, in whatever manner sewage 15 


Rartway Martrers—The new iron girder 
viaduct, at Hutton, for the down line to Scar- 
borough, has been completed, and opened for the 
Scarborough and Whitby summer traffic. The 
viaduct carries the York and Scarborough rail- 
way from the North to the East Ridings obliquely 
across the river Derwent, three miles below 
Malton. It has stone and brick piers, and 
reversed iron girders, on the top of which the 
permanent way is laid. The various spans range 
from 90 ft. to 100 ft. The new viaduct is built 
by the side of the old wooden one, and from the 
necessities of the navigation is of the same height. 
The props and timbers of the old bridge will be at 
once struck, and a twin erection to the new one be 
got ready for the up-line as soon as possible. 








TENDERS 


For alterations to the Vicarage, Hampton, S.W. Mr. 
W. Wiggington, architect :— 









ROT NE occpsncevannicedinieanbions .. £1,159 0 0 
Johnson ,........00008 naodadnes w-. 1,025 0 0 
TABS, conn sasitas deveninsersetioaeenint 984 0 0 
Harrison & Edwards (too late), 87217 0 
FERRED ssccnntcereicedeepmnannin 779 16 0 





For works, Grass Farm, Finchley, for Mr. J. H. Heal. 





disposed of, filtration is a sine qui non; that it | 
should be promptly performed whilst the decom- | 
posable matter is fresh; and that it should be- 
effected by such mechanical means as would dis- | 
pense with the formation of large stagnant de-| 
posits, which can only be got rid of by disgust- 

ing manual labour, at an inadequate cost. The 

drawings accompanying that paper refer to the | 
construction of such mechanical means in the 

shape of portable filters, which, I hold, are in- | 
dispensable in any system of town drainage.” | 


INTERESTING DiscoveRY IN HorticutrurE,— 
There is no telling where horticultural ingenuity 
will stop, says Galignani. “A gardener of 
Gaud, France, has, after many trials, succeeded 
in giving any kind of fruit the flavour he pleases, 
while it is still on the tree. Let us take an 
apple, for instance. He pricks it rather deeply in 
four or five places with a large needle, and then 
lets it dip for a while in a bowl containing a 
liquid possessing the taste he wishes to commnu- 
nicete. After a few seconds this liquid will 
have penetrated into the pulps ; and, this opera- 
tion being repeated two or three times, at inter- 
vals of eight or ten days, the apple is left to 
ripen on the tree, and will subsequently be found 
to have acquired the taste either of strawberry, 
raspberry, cloves, &c., according to the liquid 
employed.” We have long had an idea that 
by sinking a hole with an auger in the trunk of 
an apple-tree to the pith, while it is bearing its 
fruit, and filling the hole with chloroform or 
bromoform, either of which has a delicious fruity | 
odour, or by some other means should these fail, | 
the flavour of the whole crop of apples might be 
greatly improved. 

Tue Post-orrice anp Lonpon Letrexs.—We 

learn from a letter addressed by Sir Cusack | 
Roney to the newspapers, complaining of the, 
Duke of Montrose, the postmaster-yeneral, cur- | 
tailing the time of posting letters for the eleven | 
daily deliveries in London without notice to the 
public, some interesting particulars respecting 
this important branch of the General Post-office 
department. In 1835 the local letters rose to 
about 11,200,000. In 1839, the year before the 
introduction of the penny-postage, they were 
12,480,000. In 1840 they bounded suddenly to 
20,372,000, and in 1844 they reached 27,000,000, 
In nine years afterwards (1853), they were 
43,000,000. In 1855 London was divided for 
postal purposes into ten districts, by which very 
much more rapid delivery was obtained for local 
letters. The consequence was that in 1858, the 
third complete year after the alteration, local 
letters had risen to 58,404,000, and in 1862 to 
71,961,000. In 1865 they were about 90,000,000 
of which upwards of 16,000,000 were delivered 
in the districts in which they were posted. At 
the present time the average daily delivery of 
letters in London is about 560,000, of which 
about half are local and half from the provinces 
and abroad. The daily number of newspapers 
and book packets delivered is about 55,000. Sir 
Cusack asserts that, if London correspondence 
continues to increase as it has in recent years, it 
will soon be necessary to have half-hourly col- 
lections and deliveries during certain parts of 
the day. He also alleges that London local 
letters are the most profitable that the Post- 
office handles, and that a very considerable por- 
tion of the total net revenue of the department 
is derived from them. 


Mr. Edward Roberts, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
- 0 





TROT cenucemsiternscmannidio: £3,996 0 

of OS aan * 3,984 0 0 
Lawrence & Son ........... .. 93,732 0 0 
DOMED ccannusccenxarevensbbenniiaaitunts 3,673 0 0 





For the erection of workshops at rear of, and altera- 


tions to, No. 47, Elizabeth-street, Hackney-road, for Mr. 
J.D. Link. Mr, William Mundy, architect :— 
Larke ..... .-. £1,482 0 0 





Read & Son.. - 1,19 0 0 
BINED siirioninsdinuenmcuiesonenmiontoced 1,148 0 0 
FB. & PB. F. Weed ....seseresscevesine 1,010 0 0 
Forrest (accepted) .............0. 897 0 0 





For villa residence, Hawthorn-road, Bootle, for Mr. 
David Carruthers. Messrs. William & Robert Duckworth, 
architects :— 








Tomkinson £1,227 0 0 

Callie 1,226 17 6 

Urmson 1,220 0 0 

Sinclair 1,155 0 0 

Kiley 1,150 0 0 

Hardy 1,148 10 0 | 
0 


| 


For the erection of a lavatory and covered way, and | 


paving the Infirmary of Schools at Southall, Mr. H. | 
Saxon Snell, architect :— 


Nicholson & Ayre (accepted) ... 1,127 0 








Brown 0 
Hanson 0 | 
Nightingale 0 i 
Gibson, Brothers... ‘ 0 

BL, sovcxencennivvnbunckbouvenwbeteniount 0 





j 


For construction and erection of  steam-engine, boiler, | 
and necessary gearing for working a pair of pumps at | 
Seuthall Schools. Mr, H. Saxon Snell, architect :— j 


Shand & Mason .............cecccserees £296 10 0 
GOIN“... cacictnnsitinnaninacysbbddinnd 187 0 0 
EE ERE - 1818 8 | 
OREN SE OIIK. << unirindengisesancsoasniueees 182 10 0 | 
Lovelock, Bateman, & Co. ......... 160 0 0 | 
Ne BE I, os seid cnmecidach enc . 116 060 


Bevington, Topham, & Cortauld... 110 0 0 | 





For the erection of Bedford Chapel, Hanley, for the | 
Methodist New Connexion. Messrs, Scrivener & Son, | 
architects. Quantities supplied :— | 

NODD: StaiscgstithccnaspmagbMblaceiummise 7 0 0 | 
Matthews | 
Bailey 





ooo 
ooo 


| 
| 

For alterations and additions to Corn and Hop Ex. | 
change, Canterbury, Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Pain & Clarke :— | 





MU csvset ceicscelehan econo £3,092 0 0 
a CET 2,800 0 0 | 
Naylor & Son........ ivenspengeves 2,697 0 0 

Cozens, Brothers 2,626 0 0 | 
Lancefield 2,595 0 O } 
Gaskin & Co 2,290 0 0 








For alterations and new front to the “ Tippling Philo- 
sopher,”’ for Mr. Wm, Owston. Mr. 8. Brookes, archi- 
tect :-— 

SN EE NE exrveseees L418 0 O 
Laugmead & Way (accepted)...... 345 0 0 





For new house at Hillingdon. Mr. Robert W. Edis, 
architect :— 
Fassnidge & Son (accepted) ... £2,550 0 0 





For new house at Houghton, near Huntingdo b 
Rebert W. Ean. noite >=” weenie 
Maile & Richardson (with addi- 
tions), accepted .............cc000 £4,200 0 0 
OUR, titi tcicinnsdebdstbivcvititiaintiasds 4,078 0 0 





For alterations and additions at No. 79, Gloucester. 
place, Portman-square, for Mr. George J. Leon, Mr. N. 
8. Joseph, architect :— 





King & Sons ..........00..0008 Suesested £1,599 0 0 
Tye & Andrew ....0........00 « 1,502 0 0 
Newman & Mann 1,463 0 0 

0 





For the restoration, enlargement, and reseating of th 
Church of St. Thomas-a-Becket, Newton Precey, county 
of Devon, diocese of Exeter. Messrs, Gould & Son, arehi- 
tects :— 

Pulsford 
Dendle 














oooom 





For new house et Bournemouth. Mr. Robert W. Edis, 
architect :— 
Hapgood £3,574 8 6 
Dunford 8,500 0 0 
Dyke (accepted) «crs 3,460 0 0 


For a house at Tufnell Park, for Mr. J. Robinson. Mr, 
George Truefitt, architect :— 
Carter . a 























£3,140 0 0 
StIMPSON,.....ceecseversesvereeeenseneees 2,902 0 0 
Saunders... . 2,873 0 0 
WER... -crcccrnsrsiersvsnsscorsrvence 5,000 8 © 
Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 2,590 0 0 





For a pair of houses, Tufnell Park. Mr, George True. 
fitt, architect :— 
Warne (accepted) ...... csvsceeeesse £2,081 14 0 





For the erection of the Chapel of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, in the parish of Swimbridge, county of Devon, 





diocese of Exeter. Messrs. Gould & Son, architects -—~ 
GaMMD ...000,..ceccesresversescerersons £909 0 0 
Hartnoll .......... pigimure pachidaiaaesneet 968 10 0 
Oliver & Son 900 0 0 
2 898 15 0 








For the erection of a vicarage-house at Yarnscombe, 
North Devon. Messrs. Gould & Son, architects :— 








Oliver & BOM .........00000 coresenesees 1,220 O 0 
Bowden, Son, & Cook . - 0 
CER oceosaeyseckonessesenngenen sateen Te ae ae 
Howard ...... ceceteesotenes dedbsoctbiee . 1,006 15 0 
Den 1,085 0 0 





For the erection of a parochial school and residence at 
Challacombe, North Devon, Messrs. Gould & Son, archi- 





Palsford £378 7 6 
Pile ...... nciutentieinoauale snatanenenia ecdiecha 377 0 0 
BPUNNG Sotinsicccsnsnscoasertenepieen w 318 0 0 





For the erection of a detached residence at Riddlesdown 
Park, Surrey, for Mr. J. J. Vonder Heyde. Mr, Thos, 
Darby, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Shrub- 









sole :— 

_ £3,204 0 0 

Richards 2,776 0 0 
Garrud 2,612 0 0 
Warne. 2,600 0 0 
Nightingale ............ 2,407 0 0 
BBOll .... 00000 paittese 2,355 0 0 
| pe are - 2,311 0 0 
Poxon & Smith............ eee 39270 O 0 
TAGBID. ccoscesesesescodeepueniedy eesieven . 2,268 0 0 





For Police-station, East India-road, Poplar. Mr. Thos, 
Charles Sorby, architect :— 





SPRINT croceuicicioens ten sasapphienuieasinl £1,447 0 0 
Haward nner ee 
Patman & Co. ...... slept oe 1,398 0 0 
CRON GNIIE vr csecesynrertnovetoves 1,330 0 0 
LATE Ee 1,298 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ... . 1,219 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers........ panei elbnes 1,193 0 0 
For police stables, Battersea :— 
Foord & Sons ......... babiiciiniae socesee BONS 0 


eso coeo 











For house in Bridge-road, Battersea, for Mr. Trow. 
Mr. Charlies Bowes, architect :— 


Thornton seveee £460 0 0 
BOE nis enteric ceioowwitantt 0 
Lathey, Brothers.......... 0 

LS ARS 0 
iss ostccccincvevcsienscinstiinierdtans 0 








For three houses in Surrey-lane, Battersea, for Mr. 
Bridge. Mr. Charles Bowes, architect :— 





BEASTS 44. .c0.crcsevssacsesens nersqenveses £1,008 0 0 
Baker 965 10 0 
Thornton 943 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers... 937 0 0 
BOdDOE .ccevessrdsectemaeseeeet 897 0 0 





For five pairs of villas at Norwood, for the London and 
Suburban Building Society. Messrs. Hammack & Lambert, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 

AR ony ctiiosn nent sraeclinen diviok £3,289 
Newman & Mann os 


ecoeoooco 
ecocoooose 








For works at Blackstock Park, Holloway. Mr. Thomas 
J. Hill, arehitect :— 
Sabey .......... estotceavevenpieqasdorehtna £05 0 0 
Cote lt sics.cveinessescvers, visiavevess 40 0 0 





For works at Norman’s Buildings, St. Luke's. Mr. 
Thomas J. Hill, architect :— 

















SEE, aveinatlannciie vow 0 0 
Moreland & Burton.......... sade 00 
Patman, Brothers ............¢0+ .. 2,907 0 0 
Sabey . 2,853 00 
Kilby . 796 0 0 
bh ek abi: Bae . 2,777 0 0 
Oe phe ce MSS fae , 00 
Preedy & Son 2,500 0 0 
Anley ...... ; 2,490 0 0 
BOUT cncepiociscs caches nidiaes seveerene 2,088 0 0 


For building the King’s Arms Hotel, Mortlake, for 
Messrs. Phillips & Wigan, Mr. R. P. Pope, archi- 
teet :— 














Lovatt .. £3,645 3 0 
a lea Se pas euisieeion . 3,380 0 0 
DORON Sika scciiedish Gidddmein We 8 
Brown 3,310 0 0 
Bouling ........... beh IBA sorte 3,300 0 0 
Adamson & Bon .........s0000 a 3,208 0 0 
Wigmore  .............. <schuiinsingn. eree ee 
Sharpington & Cole@.seseeevee 3,080 0 0 


qanrnrocoad iW 


,A Rm ime Aanw moe wamo eof ase fe 


in fbn ee eee a. eo 


a. 4 


nines waweet ee eet &@ Ow os 


Se teens oo oe oe Oe 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.S.L—R, 8—H. 8. 8.—G. T —8. B— Mr. D.—J. M.—P. &0.—J. 
W. R—A. J. D.—B. F.—J. R—R. M.—A Portlander.—I. P. W.—A. 
c.-J. B—RB, W. E-—Bir W.J.—L., Bros —J. W. D.—H. H. E.—Col. 
P.—T. BH. R.—T. J, H.—J. D, P. (declined with thanks).—B. B. (we 
have no special information).—R. W. E. (next week).—J. G. (uext 
week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


BEXLEY-HEATH.—Valuable Freehold Building Tand, beautifully 
situate on an eminence on the south side of the Heath, command- 
ing extensive and interesting views of the surrounding picturesque 

country, and. from the well-known salubrity of the situation, is 
most admirably adapted for Villa Residences, pes are in con- 
stant aaonatias consequence of the opening of the railway 


R. MARSH has received instructions to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL COFFEE- 
HOUSE, on THURSDAY, JUNE 20th. in 73 lote (unless the whole or 
a portion he previonsl» disposed of by privatecontract), TEN ACRES 
of very valuable FREEHOLD LAND, om the south side of Bexley- 
heath, overlooking the picturesque neighbourhood of Old Bexley, the 
Craye, Bridgen, Blendon, and the distant scenery of the Kenti-b hi!ls, 
and presenting — eligible sites for the erection of villa re<idences, 
Free conveyances to purchasers wil! be given, and nine-te nths of the 
may remain, payable in nine years by instalmenta, 





Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 








{ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

REMOVAL.— Messrs. CHUBB & SON beg to 
announce the REMOVAL, this Day, of their 
Safe Manufactory, from West Smithfield to their 
newly-erected Premises, Chubb’s Safe Works, 
Glengali-road, Old Kent-road, 8.E. — Whit- 
Monday, 1867. 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 








if desired. .—Particulars of sale and plans may be vbtaiaed of Messrs. 
GORHAM & WARNER, Solicitors, Tunbridge; and at Mr, MARSH'S 
Temporaay | Offices, 54 » Canpon- street. 


LEWISHAM. —Valuable and important Freehold Building Estate of 
about 19 acres of undulating meadow Jand, delightfully s'tuate and 
Mapie 7 cligitle for the erection of detached and semi-detached 


i * MARSH has been favoured with 
instructions from the Trustees to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
GUILDHALL COFFEE HOUS#, on THUKEBDAY, JUNE 27th, at 
TWELVE, in three lots, a highly valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE of 19 seres, most delightfully situate on rising ground, at 
Hitber-green, Lewisham. pearly opposite Mount Pleasant, command- 
ing extensive views of the surrounding ne and undulating 
country, within a few minutes’ walk of the poy on the North 
Kent Line, and near the c ntemplated Hither green Station on the 
Loop Line from Lewisham to Dartford, ng to capitalists, 
builders, and others favourable oppor! unities for the development of 
an eligible building speculation, as residences of every description 
are much sought after in this rapidly inc:easing and improving 
locality.—May be viewed, and particulars of sale. with plan attached, 
shortly obtained of H. J ADCOCK, esq. Soliciter, 1, Guildball- 
chambers, Basinghall-street; and at Mr. MARSH’S Temporary 
Offices, 54, Cannon street. 


Rai'way Plant.—Stonehouse and Nailsworth Railway.— Re Contract 
See Company, Limited.—By order of the Official Liqui- 


V7 R. WILLIAM FREEMAN (Proprietor 


of Aldridge’s, St. Martin’s-lane, London) will SELL by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, withont reserve. on TUESDAY, JUNE 18, at 
TWELVE o'clock, at STONEHOUSE STATION, the whole of the 
CONTRACTOR’S PLANT which has been used in the construction of 
the Stonehouse and Nailsworth Railway, consisting of cylinder loco- 
motive tank, pile engine and monkey, 53 wagons, a large quantity 
of temporary rails, travelling crane, carte, barrows, timber, iron, 
tools, and other effects. —The lots may be viewed two days before the 











and improved machinery for clock-making, at | 


the manufactory, Ludgate-bill, will be glad to | 
furnish to clergymen, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- | 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749. 


sale. Catalogues of C. F. KEMP, Ex. the Official Liquidator, No. 8 
Walbtook ; Mesere. LINKLATER, & CO. 7, Walbrook; M. ABRA- 

HAMA, Fs, 8, Old Jewry ; on the Premises, Stonehouse Station ; 3 and 
| at ALDR IDGE'S, St. Martin’ ‘s-lane, London. 





PECKHAM, Lyndburst-scad.—Unseserved ‘Bale of Railway Plant 
cousisting of Horses, Carts, Haraess, Portable Steam-engines, &c. 
in consequence of the works being stopped on the Peckham and 
Sutton Line of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway.— 
TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 

R. J. 8. GOWER, on the PREMISES, 
near Peckham-rye Station, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE, 19th, at 
TWELVE o'clock, by direction of Mc. Joreph Firbank, Contractor, 
FORTY-FIVE known, powerful, young CART or VAN HORSES, 
two Chaise Horses, been used by the foreman, twenty-five one- and 
two-horse carts, two timber-carrisges, spring cart, phaeton, thill, 
chain, and chaise harness, portable steam-engines, cranes, and saw- 
bench, chaff machine to work by horse-power, double-action 12-inch 
pump by Fowler, pile-driving engines. }and several monkeys, tunnel 


view two days prier. Catalogues on the Pre and of the 





"-. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R SALE BY PUBLIC .UCTION, in the SALEROOM, at 


*K. BARNES. & SONS’ TIMBER 


YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 19th of JUNE, 1867, at HALF-PAST ONE o’clock precisely. 
For account of Importers, 
10,000 Spruce Deals and Battens 
2,000 Quebec Pine Deals and Planks 
6,000 swedish Red Deals and Battens 
10,000 Onega Deals, Battens and Boards 
6,000 Wyborg and "Memel Deals 
6,000 Christiana Redwood Deals, Battens,’and Boards 
7,000 Baltic Whitewood Deals 
400 Loads Quebec Ked and Yellow Pine Timber 
600 Leads Meme!, Danzic, and Swedish Red 
5,000 Danzic Staves 
100 Logs fresh Danzie Oak 
180 (pristiana Masts, fresh 


6,000 Prepared pme Mouldings, &c. 
“e chitraves, * 
10 Fathoms Baltic Lathwood 
With ee Gvoda. 
For Catalogues 7 to the Brokers. 
BARNES & SONS, Brokers. 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, June ia 1867. 


—, near Hounslow.—A valuable Freehold and Tithe-free de 
ed Residence, with modern stabling, coachhouse, and ont 
build and bet five and six acres of rich meadow land, al 
Bow in ‘band, conveniently situated about ten miles from town, 
within half an hour’s run on either the Great Western or South- 
Pee ab yp and offering for in 


iB. 2. HEALY is instructed by the Trustees 
of the late Wm. Bowker, esq. to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
MART, on WEDNE=DAY, JUNE 19, at TWELVE for ONE precisely, 
this really choice and beautiful FREEHOLD PROPERTY. It con- 
sists of a comfortable residence, easily capable of — and im- 
provement, if desired, standing in its own gr an el 
and gms Be healthy situation, with g00d eas: 
cowsheds, other suitable outbuildings, — ed pone y 
tastefully ncaa ond hanhon and flower gardens, with greenhouses 
Pe Rocker: pits, and possewes the growing value i a long frontage 
road, from which i ie 06 Gusetn® penta’ Sys ees 
Stontatlen of ss trees and shrubs.— Particulars, with pian and 
¢eonditions, may be had of Mr. THOS. BOWKER, Solicitor, 1, Gray's 
Ian-square ; of THOS. BELLAMY, Esq. 8, Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square ; on the Premises; at tne Mart; and of Mr. HEALY, Awe- 
tioneer’ and valuer, 43, Bedrord- row, W. c who will send cards to view 
immediately on application, 


BIGH-STREET, SOUTHWARK.—Farrier’s Shop, Stabling, and 
— i Dodung howe, producing a regular income of 129/. per 


VK. HEALY will SELL by AUCTION, 

at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 19th oo at TWELVE 

for ONE, a very convenient bogs of BUILDINGS, in Mermaid- 
om. High-street, ‘art let as private dwelling-houses, 
and part as stables, coach- - oh, shop, producing a safe 
annual income of 129%, jand held for a long term, at a low ground- 
Tent.—May be viewed, and catalogues had of Messrs. JONES & 
Baek botnet den Gray’s-inn-square; Messrs, DENTON & 

tors, 15, Gray’s-ime-aquare ; at Mart ; 
Auctioneer, 43, Bedford-row, W.C. : - amin: ia 


HALSTEAD.— Valuable mapa no Land, 
immediately ad, in the town. 
—) OBR S OHN sSAVILL a cae favoured with 
structions from the Trustees of the Halstead United Charities 
wo a... - for public SALE by D prem aat a in JUNE, TAIKTY- 
FiVE ACRES, more or hers, of very valuable Buildi Garden 
LAND, in Lots, particulars of which will be given wy aed papers, 
, 




















ti » at bi his is Repository, ‘Barbican. 


Twenty-five Saint Anne Royal Red and White Marble Chimney- 
pieces, 50 Boxes of Auderson’s Tuil-t Soap, about 100 dozen of Wine, 
cow prising Champagnes, Clarets, Burgundy, Red and White Hock, 
Port and Sherry ; also or ae of General Household Furniture, 
removed from various Fesic 

R. CHARLES. STEEL will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the ROOMS, Great Ormond -street, near the 

Foundling, on TU ESDAY, JUNE 19th, ‘at ONE o'clock precisely, the 

whole of the above, without reserve. 








WOODFORD, ESSEX. 





trollies, skips, building materials, useful timber, firewood, &e.—On | M 
mnises, | Strand; and of the ti , 80, Ch 


BUSHEY HILL, narrnopee ng Capitalists, Builders, and 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SELL, at the MART, near the Sank, 9 
TUESDAY, JULY 2, at TWO. the remaining Fourteen Lots of Fag 
able FREEHOLD LAND, possessing important building fronteges on 
the east side of 
Camden Church, aud near ‘Lyndhurst-grove, midway 
Vestry-hall and Lyndharst-road. The land lies bigh, and from its 
summit there are fine views of the Surrey bil's; it slopes down from 
the High-Level Cryrtal ey 4 and South London Railways t to + +4 
Peck ham-road, whence there tant omnibus 
the City and West-end, tendering it well adapted for the no ne 
first-class residences. The Land-tex is redeemed —Particulars of 
THOMAS on ag. ae i, Oid Jewry-chambers; at the 
Mart ; and 











FOREST HILL. — Valuable Freehold Building Land, adjoining a 
ea 8 grounds, and offering charming Sites for Villa Resi- 


\ 1 ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SELL, at the MART, near the Bank, 0 
THURSDAY, JULY 4, at TWO, in one lot, valuable FREBOLD 
BUILDING LAND, occupying a delightful position on the brow 
the eminence on the favourite side, and within five minutes’ walk bf 
Forest-hill Station, and offering by far the choicest sites now avail- 
able in this locality, where the demand for residences is almost 
nolimited. There are two frontages, ove of 120 feet and another of 
100 feet, and an average depth from each frontage of about 2 feet.— 
Particulars of C. WELLBORNE, Esq. 17, Dnke-etreet, London Bridge ; 
at the Dartmouth Arms Tavern, Forest Hill ; and of the Auctioneers, 
80, Cheapside. 





CLAPHAM COMMON.—Sale of a portion of the richly- er 
Estate, known as Old Park, comprising the greater part of 
extensive frontage t» Nightingale-lane, all being adapted and ~ 
tended for houses of a good class, as there is so greata 
demand in this favourite neichbourb 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SELL, at the MART, near the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 9th, at TWO, in convenient lots, suitable for the 
erection of first class detached or semi-de'acthed residences, the 
greater portion of the frontage to Nightingale-lane, of the valuable 
FREEHOLD BUILDING EStATE (iand-tax redeemed) known as Old 
Para, moet plessantiy situate on the south side of Clapham Common, 
in a locality which, in point of public esteem, stands second to none 
within a like distapes of the City or West-end. The high character 

of the surrounding properties, and the fact of the estate being very 
—_ a — it peculiarly eligible for bailding purp .ses.— 
Liti of sale and plans, hadof T. G BULLEN, 
E-q. Soltcitee, 7» 148, Barge-yard-cham ers, Backlersbury ; of Mesers. 
WIMBLE & TAYLOR, Architects, 2, Walbrook; and of the Auc- 
tioncers, 80, ide. 








LEYTONSTONE, Essex.—Four Freeho\d H »nses, for occupation, 
gronnd-rents, and building laad. 


frechoid 
Wy 

ESSRS. DEBEN HAM, TEWSON, & 
i FARMER will SELL, at the MART, on TUESDAY, suLY 

9th, at TWO, in suitabie lots, the FIRST PORTION of the BE 
GuaVE E3TATE. which is well situate near Low Leyton Station, = 

the Woodford Railway, and within a short distance of Ep 
Forest ; comprising four handsome villas, known as 37 and 38, Bel- 
grave-road, and Nos. 1 and 2, St. George’s- ‘road, each having six bed- 
rooms, three sitting-rooms, conservatory, and gardens, recently 
finished, of the rental value of 70/, each, and to be seld with pos- 
session ; two freehold ground rents of eight guineas per annum re- 
spectively, arising from 1 and 2, Belgrave-road. Also about two 
acres of valuable freehold land, haviug a frontage of abou’ 55° feet 
to the main road, leading from the station to Stratford. saad in- 
cluding an important corner site, specially designed for aa hotel (the 
only one to be allowed on the estate), with spwe for five shops ad- 
jacent. The properties will be sold with a registered indefeasible 


‘title under the new Act.—Particulars may shortly be obtained of 


essrs. J. & J. HOPaOOD, Solicitors, 10, be William-street, 








FARNHAM, SURREY.—About Ten Acres of Freehold Land, oceupy- 
ing « pleasing position, and suitable for the erection of one or more 


‘7 ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER are instructed to SELL, at the MART, near the 
Bank of Engiand, on TUESUAY, JULY 9, at TWO, about TEN 
ACRES of FREEHOLD LAND, having ac nsiderable frontace to the 
road near Waver'ey-hatch, within a short distance of th» Farnham 
Station, and forming « part of the Lodge-hill Estate. The property 
is suitable for the erection of moderate-sized houses, being on a dry 
sot!, and in a neighbourhood celebrated for the purity of 1 its atmo- 
sphere.— Particulars in future alvertisements ; and of the Auctio- 
neers, 89, Cheapside. 





M R. G. R. NOBLE is instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the NEW AUCTION MART, Tokenh 

yard, London, on THURSDAY, JUNE 27, at TWO precisely, in one 
lot (it not sold will immediately be Offered in lots of abaat balf 
an acre), a very valuable enclosure of FREEHOLD BUILD'NG 
GROUND, landetax redeemed and tithe free, containing about eight 
acres, beautifally situate close to the Woodford Wells, and abutting 
upon Mornington-road, leading to Chingfi ding extensive 
and uninterrupted views, offering unusual ‘sites for the erection of 
first-class villa residences, so mach in demand in this particular 
locality, and within an easy distance of two railway stations: 
termini, Fenchureh-street and Bishopsgate-—May be viewed any 
time previous to the sale; and printed particnlars, with plaus, 
obtained of Messra, COVERDALE, LEB, COLLYER, BRISTOW, & 
WITHERS, 4, Bedford-row, W.C.; at the Auction Mart ; the Inns in 
the neighbourhood ; and at Mr. NOBLE’S Offices, Woodford, N 





Unreserved Sale.— Godstone, Surrey.— Capital Luvestment ia modern 
— a producing rentals of 1102. and 2201. a year re- 
together with several acres of buiidiug laud. 


"4 ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
FARMER are instructed to SELL, a the MART, on TURS- 
DAY, JULY 16, at TWO, in lota, without reserve, a capital FAMILY 
MANSION, known as Tower House, beautifully placed on elevated 
ground, commanding very pretty views, within a few minutes of the 
station. The residence is surrounded by ornamental park-iike lands 
of about 9 acres. It is approached by @ private road, with a peat 
lodge entrance ; there is good stabling and other outbuildings. This 
property is let to John Stratford Kirwan, esq. on agreement for lease 
ata rental p 1702. and is beld for ninety-six years direct from 
at a ground-rent. Also a spacious, fully licensed hotel of 





WOODFORD, 


R. G. R. NOBLE is ieotrasted to SELL, 
at the AUCTION MART, Tokenbouse-yard, London, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, at TWO precisel, TWO desirable PLOTS of 
COPYHOLD LAND; eotain ing about four acres, situated between 
Woodford Wells and Chingford Hetch, eligiole for building purposes, 
having frontages on wide roads, and within a short distance of rail- 
way communication, Cottages ‘ond moderate sized villas are much in 
request in this healthy locslity ; the ready communication by railway 
te the heart of the City renders the land desirable for such purposes. 
May be viewed at any time previous to the Sale, and particulars, with 
conditions of sale, obtained of Me srs. COVERDALE, LEE, COLLYER, 
BRISTOW, & WITHERS, 4, Bedford-row, W.C.; at the Auction 
Mart; the Invs in the neignbourhood ; Mr. WOOD, Queen’s-road, 
Buckhburst-bill, N.E.; and at Mr. NOB LE’S Offices, Woodford, N.E. 





ALPERTON, MIDDLESEX. 

R. G. R. NOBLE is instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, 
Lendon, on THURSDAY, JON 27, at TWO precisely, a valuable 
enclosure of FREEHOLD MKADOW LAND, containing about 12 
acres, nicely timbered, and admirably adapted for the erection of a 
geutieman’s residence, or for the eree'ion of first-class detached 
villas, = small estate’ is worthy the att of italists and 
brick earth, and has an extensive 
frontage sab the Grand Nason Canal, forming eligible sites for 
‘is or —The property may be viewed 
at any time previous, and | printed particulars, with conditions of 
ra'e, obtained of Messrs. HART & DAVIES, Abchurch House, Sher- 
horne-lane, London, E.C. ; at the Chequers, Alperton ; King’s Head, 
Harrow; Sudbury Railway Station; the Auction Mart; and Mr. 

NOBLE’S Offices, Woodford, N.E. 














BROMLFY, KENT.—Charming Freehold Building Sites for gentle- 
men’s Residences, immeciately adj the Station, 
between Beckenbam and Bromley, | in ‘the midst of one of the mo«t 

ular, a, ones mear the tropolis, for 
Bale. in say with a ful indefeasib'e title. 


y registered, 
ESSRS. DEBEN HAM, TEWSON, & 
rans. are i d by the tors under the will of 
e late W. A. Wilkinson, esq to BLL, at the MART, on TUESDAY, 
the 25th of JUNE, at TWO o'clock, iv lots of from half an acre to five 
acres each, the remaining _—- of the scene ANDS | EST. ATE 











ornamental design, vecupying @ capital situation frouting the main 
road, within a few minutes’ walk of the station, and in acentral part 
of the important and extensive Godstone Park estate, now being 
divided into lots, upon many of which first-class residences are being 
erected. This, in addition to the natural advantages of the country, 
will, it is believed, make the hotel a favourite resort for families, so 
that under prover management it will doubtless prove a great suc- 
cess. Attacned to the hotel is a large stale-yard, with extensive 
rane of stables, lock-up, coach-houses, &c.; and im the rear are 
gardens and a grass paddock, covering in all about 3 acres, which are 
jet on lease at the low rental of 2207. a year, and are held for a term 
of pipety-six years at a low ground-rent. Also several desirable lots 
of Building Land, haviog frontages to the main road, aad forming 
capital sites fur the erect of These lots will 
vary in extent from 2 acres to 5 acres each.—Particulars of Messrs. 
NOKES, CARLISLE, & FRANCIS, Solicitors, 8, Finch-iane, City ; 
and of the Aucti 80, ¢ 











EGHAM, SURREY.—A fir-t-class Investment in valuable Freehold 
Property, consisting of extensive Manufacturing Premises and up- 
wards of 3 acres of Land, occupying « commanding position in the 
Parish of Kgham, with a long frontage te the river Thames, 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
FARMER will SELL at the MART, on TUESDAY, JULY 23, 
Ps TWO, the valuahle FRESHOLY PROVERCY known as the West 
Surtey Chemical Works, situate at Ruvnymede, in the parish of 
Kghsin, about equidistant between Egham and Staines Stations, the 
whole let to Mr. spice, a highly responsible tenant, on lease for 21 
yeart, at a net rent of 2007. per annum, and affording a first-class 
investment for trust: es aud othera —Particulars of Mesers. TAYLOR, 
HOARK, & TAYLOR, Solicitors, 28, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row; and of the Auctioneers, No. 80, Cheapside. 


| 
| 
| 





, MIDDLESEX.—About 82 acres of valuable 

Mprechead wegen a registered indefeasibie title, and fronting 

the main road from Staines to Kingston, about s mile from the 

Sunbury and Ashford Railway Stations, eligible for building, 
market garden, oc accommodation purposes. 


— 

ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 

ARMER will SELL, on TU BSDAY JULY 23, in lots (unless 

p= es scld as a whole), the SHCOND PORTION of the ASH- 

FORD MANOR EsTATE, which is Freehold, land-tax redeemed, and 

great tithe free, affording eligible sites fur the erection of superior 
moderate-sized villas (being situate ia a favourite 





land-tax and tithe- 
title, and affording most pent sites for = erection of first-ciass 


houses, and moderate-sized villas, the demand for which iu the peigh- 
bourhood is so great and constantly increasing that any building 
operations judiciously carried out upon this p operty must become 
permanently lucrative. — Particulars of Messrs. BURCHELL 
y, Westminster ; of Mr. may" WHic H- 





eee te Lae _ MORTON, 
Orange Hall, May 10, 1967, 








5, Broad 8 
CORD, atenitest, 16, Waibrook ; and of the 


or 

healtby locality, within a mile of Sunbury avd Ashford stations on 
the South. Wun line); also valuable as market garden or pom. 

m land. The sub-soil is gravel. Bach lot he - —— 

to tal road, and there are numerous good Be 

npn Aa ee tere bored Particulars of Messrs. ees 
LEK, COLLYER-BKISTOW, & WITHERS, Solicitors, 4, Bedf 
row ; aud uf the Auctioueeis, 80, Cheapside. 
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S eae § Cliff-towp, Southend, Essex.— Desirable, newly-erected Marine Villas, TO ENGINEERS, &. RGE REED wishes to HEAR 
¥ HM bd ; —_ cee oe a ame ween) pe emg Bengt Ka A N N A H > Ss T A B L E 8. F GEOE pA mal ome a8 bn Peningecneibemng 
7% t portion of So! a krow L New-town, occupy ae ‘ . ‘ * 
; : elevated site, eomanen ding cxtenrive sea views, aud within s short Weights of Angle and Tre Iron in lbs. per liaeal foot. ting Atl, be con ty ottmming ¥. Z. at B. W. Young’s, Stationer 
- 2 aaa distance of the railway station, uated ¢ gon 6 Gn en dep ten. Lenn, BA " 


ES+Rs8. DaNIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OaKI EY beg to intorm the public that the SALE of the 
above PROPERTY, advertised to take place on 2let June, is POSt- 


PONED for the present.—10, Waterioo-place. 





: 
{ the turnpike road for a considerable di-tance from Maidstone to 
' Rochester and Chatbam —Th- old establixbed Pottery avd Brick 
‘> ee Works of the Ayle ord Pottery Company, with the whole of the 
; Capital Machinery, Patent avd Scoteh Kilns aud other 
| ee ; sheds, stabies, 2nd numerous modern brick cottages, with wharfs 
i : on the Medeay, and tramways connecting the same with the 
: ; pottery works, tege her with about 282 acres of capital sound 
: } agricultural land, affording an almost ivexbaustible supply of the 
i i best gault c’ay, grey chalk, aud the finect silver or white sand, 
; farm bemesteacs, ard a brick-buiit paper-mill, k»own as Pratiing- 
Ms street Mil!, situated in the parishes of Aviesford, Burham. and 
1 Boxley ; the whole of which is freehold, With possession of the 
a‘ works on completion of the purchase. 
. aw x 
tae ESSKs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
] i OAKLEY bave received instrnctions to offer for BALE by 
i | AUCTION, at the NEW AUCTION MARS, Tokeuloure yard, EC. 
: on MONDAY, i7th JUNK, at TWO o’ lock precisely. in one jet, 
the above bighiy imporiant FREEHOLD COMMERCIAL ESTATE, 
i which presents a One opportuuity to speculators fur investuent 
ef capital aud profitabie occupation. The works are in fu'l 
trade, and command a large and Jucrat ve business, manufacturing 





NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT —On the River Medway, and adjoining 


VENING DKAWING CLASSES, — 





To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 
THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarr Gas Prviaks, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Garszs, RalLines, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
Fittings, Columns, 
&e. &e. 
will, upon receipt of par- 








the best gavlt clay inte bricks, sewer and drain pipes, for which 
Ff there is a grest and increasing demand, this descriptivu of bricks 
being used extensively tn the Metropolitan Main Drainage Works 
The extensive manufacturing premises are well built of briek, placed 
20 that the communication with the wharfs (which are quayrd with | 
Tagstone) by the tramways is easy and direct. The buildings com- | 
prise the pottery (a ia:ge square building of three floors, with six 
cireular pottery Kilns, each with six furpace-), manufacturing aud 
moulding roows, fitted with the best description of machin-ry. | 
There are numer us making and arying sheds, with flues, so that 
the manufacture pr ceecs thronghout tae year. Two H. ffm«n’s | 
patent brick-kuns (ope with 24 aud the other with 16 c.mpartmeuta), | 
with large octagon shafts (145 f-et and 130 feet re-pectively), six 
Beotch kilns, several ary-ciay patent brick me«chines, by Braiiey & 
Craven, aud ruller wire cu(ting machines ; | wo pai s of very powerful | 
clay-crushing roliers, with bwists, pug mill, &. weighhridge-, &c. 
the machinery being driven by a Gailoway's 16-horse power duuble | 
eylinder condensing engine, a 50 horse power condensing beam | 
engine, aud two 20 horses power high-pressure horiz wtal engines, | 
supplied by four stam boile:s, by Dunn, Hattersley, & Co. and other | 
makers. The ciay-pit uas been well developed, and exposes au ex- | 
tensive face of the finest bloe clay. The chalk may be cousidered to | 
be of the same description a» that from which the finest quality of | 
grey lime is wade on the a joining estates, and would of iveif prove i 
& most profitable inves: went The sand-pit yields a very large supply | 
of the fivest siiver s«nd, and issitusted in the village of Aylesford, | 
and near to the rver, The land is of excellent staple capable | 
of producing abuvdant crops, and is divided mtv arable, pasture, 
hops, and woudlands, known as Great Cossington and Little Cussing- 
ton Farms, with -uitabie farwh u-es and premise-, in the hands of 
responsible te: auts, whose tenancies will expire in 1869. Prat ing- | 
street Mill, used for the mauulacture of pape. boards, &. driven ny au 
overshot wheel, let ov a repairing Iease, of whi-h about seven years 
are unexpired. ‘he cottages are modern and well-built, and form an 
important ajjunct to the pottery works. The whole estate is sup- | 
plied with abuudance of pure water from a never-failivg spring.— 
Particulars may be obtein-d of Messrs. MAY SAR, SUN, MAK KBY, | 
* & DENTON, S-licitors, 57, Coleman-stceet, E.U.; at the Piace of | 
Sale; and of Messrs, DAN(EL 4MItH, 8°N, & OAKLEY, Land | 
| 


Agents and Surveyors, 1, Waterioo-place, Pail-malil, 5.W. 
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j 
i } DULWICH-ROAD, BECKENHAM. KENT, about ove mile and a 
{ half from the Crystai Paiacs.—Ver} valuabie Freeholu Bui-ding 
\ Land, apportioned in plots of about th/ee-fourths of au acre, appro- 
{ priate and a apted fur the erection of first-class detached family | 
} residences, with reserved ground for stabies and right of way 
thereto. 


EO. TODD will SELL by AUCTION, | 


at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgste-street Withiu, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNK 26, at TWHLVE for ONE precisely in one lot 
first, and then, if not sid, im lots a» per plan, unless an acceptable | 
offer be previeusl, made, the FREEHULY BUILDING Estare: | 
consisting of 13 acres, commaudingly situated, and possessing exten- 
sive frontages in a new'y-mwade road, kuowe as the rark-roa’, and 
choice froutages in Duiwich-read, leading from Heckenham to Sydeu- | 
ham, about ten minutes’ walk from St. Jobu’s Eveng: list (hureh, 
haifa mil from Penge Station, on the Londwnu, Uhstbam, and Dover 
Railway, and one mile from B ckenhaw Sts ion, and tiree-quartecs 
ofawmile to the station on the Lonuon, Brghtou, aud South Coast | 
way. The cetate is pla: ned and plotted ous with great skil a:d 
good taste, offeri.g in this fashionabie and traly eligivle locality to 
investors, capitalists, sud others, the rarest opportunities for erecting 
detached family residences, with about three-quarters of an acre of 
Pleasure garden, citber fur investment or occupation.—Printed par- 
ticulars, conditions of sale, and plan, with sugvestive elevativus, may 
be obtained at the principal Hotels aud Taveros im the Neighbuur- | 
hood ; at the Loneon Tavera, Bishop-gate-street Witoin, EC ; of 
Messrs. CREE & LAST, Solicitors, 13, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C ; and 
of GEOR +E ' ODD, Auctioneer, 8, Pancras-iane, Bucklersbury, E.C. 








ug To Builders. 
s ) EO. TODD is iustructed to SELL by 
j put AU. TION, on FRIDAY, 28th JUNE, at tUNNYVALE, 
"4 Balham Station ; aud at BUR‘ T ASH LANE, Lee, Kut, on THUR=- 
DAY, 25:h JULY, at TWELVE ‘or ONE precisely each day, — the 
STOCKS and PLANTS of two Builders —Catalogues may shortly be 
: bad on the Piem.-+ ; and of GEO. TODD, 8, Paucras-ianc, Queen- 
street, Cheapside, B.C. | 




















es ARCHITEC(UKE, BUILDING, &c. 
4 Just Published, iu 4to civ bh, [iiustrated with nearly 60 Plates and 
x 250 Woodcuts, price 30s. 
- RCHITECLURs : including the Arts of 
% , Construction, Buildiug, Roofs, Arch, Stoue Masonry, Joinery, 
bs Carpentry, urength of Materials, & 
Edired by ARTHUR ASH? TEL, ¥.8.A. &. 
Edinburgh : A. & ©. BLALK. London : LUNGMANS, & CO. 





ERFECTION in BOOK-KEEPING.— 


Builders cesiring a really good system cau have a Sct of 
rae Models tor Builoers’ Books by Doubie-Kutry, to which was awarded 
the Prize offered in “ The Buiider,” of last September, aud which has 

mn adopted by many large firms. Also a mouified arra: gelment, by 
Single-Kutry, suitable for small Buiiders.— audress, K A. 4, st 
George’s-road, Kegent’s Park. 








» ’ ' . 

HE SEWaGKE QUESTION: being a 

General R- view of ail Systems and Methods hitherto employed 
im various © -untries for Urawing Cities and Utilising Sewage: 
treated with reference to Public Health, Agriculture, and Nativual 
Economy geveraily. Also a Descri prion of Captain Licruur’s system 
for Daily ).offeusive hemoval of Faecal bolids, Fluids, ana Ga-es by 
Pueumatic Force, ined with an Pp d Mechod of sewage 
Utilisation, Compiled tor the luformation of Banitary aud Muuiei- 
pal Authorities, aud ai) interested in Agri-ulturat Development. 

by FRE: ERICK CHAKLES KREPP. 
London : LUNGMANa, eREGEN, & CO Paternoster-row. 


HE GAS-FLITER'S GUIDE, 13 stamps, 
port free. 
The IKONMONGER and CONTRACTOR’S 


COST-PRICK BOOK, ls. 


BIRMINGHAM and SHEFFIELD TRADE 
DIRECTORY, Is. 
T. ELDRIDGE, 54, Murray-street, City-road, — 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MEDLEVAL. 


4 
i] Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 12s. 64. cloth, 
f 
+ 
4 
Mi 
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ticulars, be forwarded 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 
~\. neers, &c. 201, Upper 
Thames-street, B.C. 


Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, Lamps, &c. 
to Railway and Gas Companies, Local Boards, &c. 
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EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby moet respectfuily given, that the 
LONDON DEPOT for this WARE is REMOVED to No 21 Wharf, 
Macciesfield-stree: North, City-rond Basin, N  @ndly. that the trade 
term, “ TERRU-METALLIC” is the exclusive right of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the “ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the + reat 
Fxbibition, 1851, note the grant of a First-class Medai, and rauk the 
Manofactories known so long as “ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire, as the first of the kind in the world. 


FIRST CLASS MEDALS TO MAW & CO. EXHIBITION OF 
1862; DUSLIN 1865; AND OPORTO. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


PAVEMENTS, combining a highly decorative and ecopemieca! 
substitute for ordivary floors and their perisuable coverings MAW 
& CO.'S Pattern-bovok, the work of the first designers of the day, for- 
warded, together with special designs and estimates for every kind of 
floor and wal! tiling. Specimens may be -cou at MAW & ©O.'S. | 
Manchester Agents, T. DALE & SON, 50, John Dalton-street ; aud 
Lvodon Agenta,—W ®% SIMPSON & SUNS, 456. West Strand. 

BENTHALL WORKS, RRO<ELEY. 


OULTUN, BURNETT, & PLATT, 


Late H. & R. HAYWOOD, 

METALLIC TILES.—RED, BLUE, aod BUF * PAVING TILES, 

various designs, for CHURCHES, KNTRANCE - HALLS, 
#CHOOLS &c. ; also very superior Presse‘ Quarries for ditto in every 
size andcolvur. Fire-proof Five-liuings for Chimneys, as suppiiei 
from these mines to Windsor Castie, Buckingham Palace, Bridge- 
water House, and other Places. 

814 BLE PAVERS aud CLINKERS. BLUE PAVING and FACING 
BRic Ks. GARDEN sDGING, Uhanne:-bricks, b grates, and 
Wall-coping.— Li+t of prices aud other p«rticulars to be ubtained from 
Meers. BUULTON, BURN*TT, & PLATT, Manufacturers: Works, 
Brownhills, vear Bursiem, Scoke-upon-Trent, Stafforishire. 


OHN MARRIOTT BLASHFIELD, 


8Ta MFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE, manufacturer of TERRA COTTA 
and ARCHITECTURAL PUTTERY, Cornices, String Courses, Jamba, 
Mullions, Tracery, Panels, Relievi, Capitals, Statues, Vases, susts 
Pedestals, Fountain Basins Tazze, Pavements, &c. warranted to stand 
frost. Inte: national Exhibition, 1862.—Cla«s 10, Section C.—Arehi- 
tectural Objects. Mecal awarded for “ Perfection in Manufacture and 
Beauty of Form” Clas 35.—Pottery. Medal awarded for “ Terrs 
Cotta” Dulin I ional Exhibiti 1865.—Section 25, Meda 
awarded for “ Fine Terra Cottas for Architectural Purposes ” 
J. M. BLASH FIELD obtained letters patent iu 1854 for “ Improve- 
m-n's in the manufacture of China, Pottery, Bricks, aud othe: 














| articles, made for the mst part of Clay.” Also letters patent in 1860 


for “ Improvements in burning Pottery and Coina Ware.” 
Large exampies of J. M. BLASH FIELD'S TEKRA COTTA are now 
erected in the Architectural Court of the Paris Exhibition. 


IRST-CLASS BUILDING MATERIALS. 

JOSHUA BINNS, Cadogan-terrace, and South-street, Chelsea, 

has the largest Stock in London. Piate-giass Fronts, es, and 

Fram~s, Lobny-deors, and Marble Chimney-pieces, in great va:iety. 
The highest price given for old houses to take down. 


ELLHANGING. — To ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—Bells hung on improved princi- 

ples, estimates given for large mansions or «tmall houses. Speaking 

P pes, &c. in town or country, by THOMAS HOBSS, Practical Beil- 
havger.— Adress, 24, Caiedonian-road, King’s-cross, N. 


N ATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, of 


the first quality, at moderate prices, with many importan. 











Improvements, litustrated Catalogue sent post free W. F 
STANLEY, Mathematica! Instroment Maker to the Governmentt 
3 and 5, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 


STANLEY'S TREATISE on MATHEMATI.- 
CAL PRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 5s post-free. 

“No nes putouns-eceeiy work.”— Builder, April 21, 1866. 
W OOD TAPESTRY (HOWARD'S 


PATENT), for covering walls, ceilings, and other surfaces 
aud i 











with real wood, in lieu of painting aud g ing.—-HOWARD & 
SONS, D and Upholders, 26 and 27, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 





T° BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, and 

OWNERS of PROPERTY.—J. WILLING & CO. 366, Gray's- 
inn-road, aud 70, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. CuNTRACT for PUBLIC 
SITES for the EXHIBITION of ADVERTISEM&NTS. Also for the 
same purpose they erect hoardings gratuitously. 


Practical INSTRUCTION in Mechanical, Architectural, Per. 
spective, and Ornamental Drawing, by Mr. WILLIAM DAVY, } 
London Mechanics’ Institution, 29, Suuth«mptou-batidings, Holborn, 
Fvenings of attendance Monday avd Friday, from 8 to 10. Terms :— 
Members of the Ins.ituti 4s.; Non-Members, 6+. per quarter, New 
Quarter now commencing. 


YO BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS,— 
PARTNERSHIP. — Messrs. BARNARD, THOMAS, & Oo, 
are empowered to negotiate for the in reduction of a PAR’ 
with 1.000%, to join tne son of the present proprietor (who ix 
in an old-estabiished and flourishing BUILDING and CONTRAGE. 
ING BUSINESS, with Steam Sawirg. Planing ant Moulding Mills, 
= particulars of the Brokers, at their Bristol, Cardiff, or swansea 
ces. 
Dated, June 6th, 1867. 


Pastn ERSHIP.—The Advertiser, a Con- 


tractor, about to commence seme heavy works, and bein 

prevenied through illness from takivg an active part, wishe« to meet 

a Genilemen to join him Capital not so mach an object as a 

—_ knowledge of tne business —Address, 515, Office of “ The 
aides” 


ARTNERSHIP.— The Advertiser is 

desirous of entering into the above with a resvectable London 
Builder. Has from 3007. to 5001. at command,—Adadress, B. 90, 
Sewardstove-road Kast, Victoria Part, N.B 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
. . 
RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
COLOURED for Competition or Exhibition ; Perspectives, 
De-igns, Sketches, or Finished and Working Draw ngs prepsred fom 
rough skitches or instructions. First-rate ref-reners from eml- 
bent meu.—Address, ARTIST 8, Bewh rough-s*rect, Pimiics, § W. 


CCASIONAL EMPLOYMENT 

WANTED by a first-rate BUILDE#’S CLERK. Good esti- 

Mmuator, measurer, aud quantity taker ‘Terms moderate-—Address, 
W. B. 1, York-place, Keanivgton-road, 8. 


N ENGAGEMENT WANTED by an 


experienced Builder’s Foreman. Carpeuter by trad-, Aged 
40) Over 20 years’ Loudon experience as jourveyman, for-mn, and 
employer. No objection to the coantry, or to go abroad —Aduress, 
V. KR. 208, Tottenbam-court-road, W.U. 


AMPTON -COURT UNITED GAS 
COMPANY. —WANTED, a WEIGHBRIDGE at the Company’s 
Works, Gampton wick. Capacity from 7 to 10 tous, and of sufficient 
area to carry a four-wheeled wagou. Tenders, stating whether 
relieving apparatus is attached or otherwise, to be delivered, uader 
seal, ou or befure TUESDAY eveuing the 18th inst, 
W. HAMMOND Secretary, Hampton, 8. W, 


EQUIRED, for a large Work, the execu- 

tion of which wiil extend over nearly three years, + competent 
CLERK ot WORKS.—Appiy, by letter, stating salary required, age, 
and the works uyon which engsgementa have been carried out, 
addressed to A. B. 5, Bartholomew: vilia:, Ke>ti+h-town. 


TO HOUS# PAINTERS. 
ESPECTABLE and efficient WORKMEN 


' may meet with EMPLOYMENT at Messra. COOPER & 80N’S, 






































Windsor. 
UPERINTENDENT of WORKS, 
HIGHWAYS, STOCKPORT.—The Local Board of Stock 


has determined ts APPOINTS a Person to SUPERINTEND the OUT- 
DOOR WORKS of the Highways Salary 1002. a year.— App ications 
to be sent to my Office, on or before NUON of the 17ch of JUNE 
instant. No person need apply unless he is peafectiy efficient, 
bas 4 practical knowledge of pavi- g and fliggiue. 
HENRY COPPOCK, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Sto kpor', June 6th, 1857. 


’ [MBER — Wa NTED, a Gentleman, with 

about 3.0001. to proceed abroad to CUT and EX PORT some of 
the most vaiuavie WOUD knows in commerce, The cepital will be 
under his own control. — Reply, witn references, to W. H. care of 
Messrs. LEATH & ROS3, H thic Chemists, 5, &t, Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, E.U. 


REXHAM WATERWORKS COM- 
PANY.—SECRETARY and MANAGER WANTED. — The 
Directors of the Wrexham Waterworks Con.pauy REQUIRE the 
SERVIVES of a competent Person to act as MANAGER aud SEORE- 
TARY. He will be required to devote his wh de ume to the service 
of the Company ; to keep the accounts and coflect che same ; he must 
have a knowledge of waterwork details, includiog the repair of 
works, mains, snd service-prper, and to have een employed pre- 
viously on waterworks. Salary, 1252 per annum Security will be 
required.—Apply, by letter only (enclosing testimunials), vot later 
than the 220d day of JUNE instaut, addressed “To the Chairmaa of 
the Waterworks Company, Wrexham, North Wales.” 
Wrexham, Jane 4h, 1867. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTER:, &c. 


ANTED, for a permanency,a PLUMBER, 
used house re- 


PAINTER, GRALNER, &c.; one to general 
pairs prefer-ed.—Apply by letter only, to G. F. 3, Fomthul-place, 


Clapbam-road, 8. 
ANTED, a first-class CLERK of 
WORKS. Good testimoniais ‘ndispensable,— Address, stating 


terms and other particulars, R G. Otfive of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a First-class SIGN WRITER, 

Two Shaders, several good Painters, and Carpenters. Young 
men Who can produce good testimonials as to ability and character 
might mret with permanent empoyment,—Audress, 547, Uffice of 


“ tue Builwer. 


ANTED, a First-class PERSPECTIVE 
DBAUGHTSMAN and OCULOURI8?®, by an Architect of 
tevae.pegstee im the country.— address, @. W. Office of “The 


W ANTED, in the Country, an Experienced 
BULLDLR’S ASSISLANT. Must be weil quaified to take 
oat quant aud iske estimates, aud must be a goud Uraugoteman. 



































PUILDER’s BUSINESS TO BE DIS. 


POSED OF, situate? in a large central town, within an hour's 
rice of Lundon, and near a junction station The premis-s have a 
waterside f- outage and steam sawing mach nery,and ail the require- 
ments for carrying on a large ti Capital rewired, about 2.0002 — 
Particular, of Mr. F.C, DYER, Surveyur, &. 18, Bucklersbury, K.C. 


‘(HE LEASE, STOCK, and GOODWILL 
ten Mie gg ltestabiished BUSINESS FOR SALE General 
TAYLOK, 14, Brondway, Stratford, Ewex.” ” “* “BOI to ©. 











TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND 





ANTIQUITIES of DUKHAM. 


PERRY & HENMAN’S Work is now published, price 11 
and may be had of aii Bookseliers, or the Pablkben ae 
JAMES PAKKEK & Cv. Oxford aud Loudon. 








ECORATIVE GILDERS 
the 


Applicati.n, stating age, where last emp'vyed, and re ,uired, to 
be made by letier \ Messrs. PAKNKLu & HEGNAN, Agents, 
&>. 108, Mouut-street, Grosvenor-syuare, W. a Ss 





TO PLASTERERS. 
W RKMEN of the above-named Trade 
Builder, BECCTRED—Apels, stating wages, to JUHN 


ANTED, for a Stone and Marble Mills, a 


GENERAL FOREMAN of 8TUNE and MARBLE MASONS. 
Must be thoroughly cuvecsaut with d awings, aud abe to conduct 
the general management of the men.—Aacares-, stating terms 
parriculars, to Memrs. H, S18THOsPS & SON, 11 aud 13, Cork-bill, 








PAPEKHANGERS 4ND PAINTERS. 


na Se 
ANTED, immediately, a first-class 


PaPEsHANuER, li up bis time with 
. oe ove that evuld oll up oN, 





To be had at 
{ KING’S ARMS, POLAND STREET, W.C. 
Address to the SECRETARY. 


painting. Refere,ces aired. to WILL 
& OAKLEY, Tunbridge Was, bias 
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